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[For the American Bee Journal:] 
Novice. 





DeEaR Bee JouRNaL.—Our ftnend Wagner 
ence remarked, that in giving such abundant 
freedom on these pages, much error might get 
im, and for a time prevail, but that truth would 
geome out, and would eventually rise to the sur- 
faee. It has seemed of late that our communi- 
eations made more trouble than they did good, 
judging from the pages of the JourNaL; but 
the opening article of the July number indicates 
that we have at least one friend who does not 
hesitate to say through the JouRNAL that he 
understands our motives and approves our 
eourse. Could Mr. D. (who is, by the way, a 
perfect stranger, and alludes to a simple trans- 
action we have no recollection of now), have 
seen the thanks expressed on the face of a 
“little woman,” (aye, and of a “ blue-eyed! baby 
ef seven months, too, whom we feel sure rejoices 
at his well-timed blow, that clenched a nail 
just in the right place,) we think words would 
mot have been needed to assure him that a few 
at least appreciated his kindness. 


On page 11, Mr. Silsby speaks of those whom 
“Novice has so mercilessly punched.” Now 
eur friend is in error, for we have not punched 
any one, or at least did not mean to, but we 
have “ punched ” hives (full of holes, we hope,) 
and statements, too, when they were gross ex- 
aggerations. For instance, when some one to “sell 
— leads beginners to expect that 100 lbs. 

box-honey or more may be obtained per hive, 
em an average, we shall remonstrate with all 
eur power. “Rights for sale” are almost 
dropped, for hives arranged exclusively tor the 
extractor ; and, as a consequence, a strong effort 
is made to persuade the public that an equal 
amount, or some even claim greater yield can 
be obtained in boxes. 


Kind readers, what do you suppose is the 
average yield of honey per colony, the country 
ever, When box-honey is relied on? In our 
locality, for the five past seasons, it has not 





averaged ten pounds. The localities have not 
been overstocked either, tor since we have given 


the subject attention we have remarked that 
this class of bee-keepers seldom Keep more than 
a half-dozen colonies, and they lose in wintering 
more than their increase in poor seasons, so 
that they run out every few years and are 
obliged to buy again. 

In Medina county we have now, perhaps, a 
dozen bee-keepers, with from twenty-five to 
seventy-five colonies each, who use the ex- 
tractor. These apiaries yield a sure, steady 
income, but they pronounce box-honey as un- 
certain, even with the best hives for the purpose 
advertised in this journal—that they have laid 
them aside. 

Do not our Journats, all of them, in nar- 
rating the extraordinary yields from solitary 
hives, give a beginner a very erroneous idea of 
bee-keeping? Disappointment is the rule— 
almost. Is it not far better to look the matter 
fairly in the face, and accept the fact: that bee- 
keeping is really a business of uncertain profits 
as a general thing? 

Mr. Aliey, for instance, will have it that we 
have taken delight in injuring him, yet it seems 
that he should know better. His hive was 
attacked with all others of that class, as being 
too uncertain in their results, but not the man 
at all. When he first commenced the business 
of rearing queens at a low price, within the 
reach of the masses, we heartily approved of the 
course, as the great number he has sent to our 
county at different times, to those whom we 
advised sending to him will attest. When he 
advertised rights for sale for his hive, we men- 
tioned what we knew of the hive. His charge, 
that we have nowhere given Mr. Langstroth 
credit, is ludicrous. Do not our advertisements 
read “ Langstroth hive, as we make them,” and 
was not our three-page description closed with 
a full statement that it was Mr. L.’s hive, of 
course; and did not Adair say,and Burch echo, 
that we had “two-story Langstroth hive on the 
brain?” Since writing here, we have been 
obliged to insist, periodically, that we had no 
interest in the Langstroth patent. Ain’t you 
ashamed, Mr. Alley? 

Jasper Hazen’s plea that our country granted 
him.a patent, is an old joke. If all patents 
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granted were valuable, or valid even, what a 
nation we should be. Bless your hearts, all ye 
that write about cheap hives. Hazen’s hive, 
Quinby’s hive, and Alley’s hive, too, can all be 
made Simplicity fashion. We will balve in 
the corners, make them stronger and tighter 
than any you have seen, for $3.00 each, all but 
the boxes; and there ain’t any patent on them 
every one knows. Bless our stars, there we are 
—talking “things for sale” again, and how 
we'll catch it.” Well, Mr. Editor, we will 
recall it, and say that we will furnish directions 
on these pages (with measurements in full), so 
that any tactory, where they have the proper 
saws, will make any of the hives for $3 00 each, 
without frames or boxes. The hives shall con- 
tain all the essentials for securing large amounts 
of box-honcy, but may not have some of the 
items generally found; for instance, wire-cloth 
tacked over holes for ventilation; our bees so 
invariably wax up tha: we omit them and thus 
save them thetrouble. With Simplicity hive 
entrance it can be enlarged enough to give all 
the ventilation ever needed. The $3.00 includes 
the case entire, for any possible yield of box- 
honey, and this case can just as well be made to 
take such frames as you already use, thus saving 
transferring when you exchange, or when you 
wish to “split up” the “Eureka” when you 
are tired of it. 

If Mr. Hazen will throw off the other $5,00, 
and make hives for box-honey, without any 
“right,” we'll help him to make ’em and help 
to sell em; and if we find any “t’aint good” 
we'll help “ split ’em up” with all the pleasure 
in the world. Oh! we forgot about the in- 
fringing. Well, we will tell how to make all 
hives we know of—patented or not-—-where two 
stories are used, for $1.00 per story. Adair’s 
“Long Idea” hive, as described in the JouRNAL, 
$2.00; all hives that depend on placing boxes 
enough on at the beginning of the season, to 
contain all the honey, $3.00 each. Frames can 
be made from one cent each all the way up to 
ten cents each. Boxes are out of our line so 
much that we don’t know what they cost; Mr. 
Quinby furnishes good ones very cheap, and we 
think our bees don't half appreciate them or 
they would build combs in them and fill them 
with honey, but they haven’t yet. Oh, yes; 
“infringements!” Well, the hives we men- 
tion will infringe on no patent, except Lang- 
stroth’s, and we don’t kuow how to makea 
bee-hive of any use whatever unless it does 
infringe there. We wonder how many of our 
successful apiarists have thought to inclose a 
post-office order for $5 or $10.00 to our old 
friend direct, telling him that it is only a part 
of the debt we owe him for his services. We 
know of no other way, at present, of showing 
him that he is not forgotten. 

Mr. Silsby on page 10 certainly is in error 
in saying, “who has not forgotten the ridicule 





of directions for one dollar, etc. Ridicule came 
from all sides it is true, but none from Novice 
as may be seen by the back numbers; they are 
now (bound) at our right hand and are handy 
always. We think we made no mention of the 
“ dollar,” until Gallup began to “ pound us,” and 
that was the “effect it had.” 

It is not improbable that we have been some- 
times slightly arrogantand too positive. Mother 
used to tell us so long years ago, and punish- 
ment used to have a good effect at times, but 
we think she used to remark that “a very little 
went a good ways with Novice,” and we hope 
such is the case yet. We read the Journax to 
her now at times and get scolded (we mean 
remonstrated with, she never knew how to 
scold) for being so “sassy” to the veterans in 
bee-culture. 

Mr. Hosmer, on page 10, would make one 
think he was a “cruel old chap,” but he aint, 
“cause we've seen him.” 

You ain’t fair, Mr. H., but as the same pages 
answer you fully we need not. 

Is not sugar a safer and healthier food for 
wintering bees than honey? There are answers 
from all points it seems to us. It matters little 
who has the credit so we do succeed in winter- 
ing. We should like to hear about the bees 
you lost, Mr. H. 

We have at this date, July 12, just about one 
ton of very nice honey from 56 colonies and the 
yield seems to haveabout ceased. Weare hoping 
“ever so hard ” that it may yet recover, for bass- 
wood is not yet in full bloom, but fear the dry 
weather in June has again cut it short, however, 
our apiary is all slicked up, everything in “apple 
pie order,” and we are in a humble state of 
mind, ready to be thankful for any favors that 
may be in store for us in the way of honey. 

Mr. Editor, ain’t you afraid if your children 
quarrel so much that other “ good children” 
won't play with us. Of late a great part of the 
communications have been from those who had, 
—there, we won't say it. But why don’t Grim 
write, and our friend Price, too, the “revolvable 
and reversible.” 

If he can raise good queens every time, he can 
have our hat, “laurels” and all, if they are not 
all torn off in the seige we have passed. We 
think good, “tip-top” queens for each hive are 
all that is required to make the poorest gather 
as much honey as the best, and we are at work 
now replacing all poor or middling queens for 
new ones until we get those that do rear brood 
in such quantities as they should. 

Where is Miss Katie Grim? has she got mar- 
ried too, and ceased to exist in her own individ- 
uality? For fear Mrs. N. will come round with 
the “blue-eyed baby ” and raise a row generally 
at that last expression, we will make haste to 
subscribe ourselves, still 

A. Novices. 


Mr. Eprror:—P. S.--Tell all our friends that 


with which Novice greeted” Gallup's proposal | don't like us, that “ we forgive all” unkindnesg 
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and will try and be good hereafter. We pre- 
sume we should add that we are sorry for our 
past errors, but on thinking it over we really 
don’t feel so, very much. 

P. 8. No. 2—We forgot to tell friend 
Keller, on page 8, that we use the cover hinged 
like a chest or trunk, for the same reason we 
hinge the cover ofa trunk, viz; because ‘tis 
handier; but, “bless you,” we don’t have bees on 
the cover, never. Our quilts fit down over the 
frames so closely that no crevice permitting a 
bee is allowed. You must have quilts with 
Simplicity hive, and one great advantage is that 
the quilt made for the luwer story fits equally 
well the upper. 

By the way, a keen business friend remarks 
that “the best apple tree in an orchard may 
always be known by the “number of clubs 
scattered around it and lodged in its top.” 
Verily the number of clubs that have been 
hurled under the caption of “cheap hives” 
would seem so, and they are directed mainly 
at something the writers have never seen at all. 

Did any one ever call the Langstroth hive a 
cheap hive? and yet Simplicity, as we advertised 
it was just that and nothing more. A carpenter 
if asked to make a single one would tell you at 
once the latter would be most expensive to 
make. It is only by reducing it to a few simple 
parts and making them by machinery that 
expense is saved. 

We have never claimed bees would store more 
honey in them than in the usual L. hive, or any 
other, but only that they are stronger and more 
durable;. and lighter and easier to handle. 
We pride ourselves on having the best imple- 
ments in our apiary known, and then if expense 
can as well be saved we dispense with all tse- 
less appendages at once. Our bee-house cost us 
over $200 because we wanted it efficient, dura- 
ble, and easily kept clean. If any one thinks 
we have no taste for a pleasant place to work in 
they had better make us a visit. Weare going 
to have a photograph of the whole, next week, 
and will send you one, Mr. Editor. 

On the other hand, we dispense with Mr. 
Langstroth’s portico because it’s too much 
trouble to get out the spider webs every morn- 
ing and “chase the spiders,” besides making 
the hive unwieldy. The Simplicity hives are 
this season giving us the best results of any, 
and for no other reason we know unless it is 
because they are so much tighter and closer than 
our L. hives. Well may Mr. Doolittle, page 7, 
say that ‘‘smothering can’t be done” in cool 
weather, and it is the entrance we are particu- 
larly well pleased with, for it admits no wind 
or cold storms even if it is not closed. 


If extra ventilation be given elsewhere than 
at the entrance it will be used as a passage way, 
and then when closed in cool weather bees are 
lost, if covered with wire cloth it is soon waxed 
over. Are not “ventilators” almost as “ big a 
humbug” as moth traps? As “dollar” hives 








are now made in so many neighborhoods, 
without fear or favor of “patent rights,” 
we think even Mr. Alley will not make the 
charge that our “sole object” is wanting to 
“ sell ’em.” 

P. 8.—Mr. Gallup we won’t “peep,” again 
about “old bees” until you give permission. 
Great is truth and will prevail, and so will 
“ sugar syrup ” now, even, with—nothing more 
from 

NOvIcE. 
——- +e 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Brood vs. Pollen. 








Mr. Eprtor:—-We find Novice asking this 
question, “If any one ever raise brood where 
there was an entire absence of pollen?’ We 
answer, yes. About twenty-two years ago we 
tried an experiment that proved to us that bees 
could raise brood without pollen. At this time 
we had not read the mysteriesof bee-keeping by 
M. Quinby, neither had we seen Mr. Lang- 
stroth’s work, but some little works, such as 
Townly, Weeks, Colton, and others had come 
under our notice. 

We thought if we could prove to ourselves 
some one of these things found in said books, 
we should have greater confidence in their teach- 
ings, and we selected for our experiment this, 
Do bees secrete wax, or do they gather it from 
the flowers? So we got made to order a hive of 
glass, except top and bottom, this was wood. 
Now, Mr. Editor, don’t langh. But into this 
beautiful little octagon hive we managed to 
bungle a swarm of bees, or we should have 
said a part of aswarm. For some of them got 
drowned in honey and some went dead anyhow, 
but enough were saved for all purposes. 

This hive was empty except a little strip of 
comb 1x2 inches stuck to the top. As soon as 
the bees got quiet we removed them to a warm 
upper room over our store house, and close to a 
large chimney that was constantly warm, and 
by hanging up some carpet all was made dark. 
This was done in the last week in November. 

Next we constructed a feeder for water and 
honey, and fed daily all they would carry away, 
and in about a week beautiful white combs 
could be seen on all sides of the hive, and the 
hive a little more than half filled. 

Not one bee had ever left the hive, but at 
this time the little chaps positively refused to 
work any longer. So we removed the feeder 
and made all dark, and left them, satisfied with 
the result. 

But about a week or so after this we went to 
see if all was right and found about half the 
bees dead on the bottom board. The rest were 
snugly stored in between the combs. We then 
carried the hive to a window and inverted it. 
The bees then began to move, sv we gave them 
a little smoke from our pipe to make them go 
back, and it was then we discovered brood 
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We then made a full examination as to how | just say, that they had very little comb to build, 
much, and found four sheets, and it reached | 


down within an inch of the bottom of the comb, 
enough to fill a frame a foot square. They had 
also stored enough honey to live on till March 
first. 

About the last of March I transferred them 
again and found considerable brood from the 
egg to the hatched bee. 

J. BurLer. 

Jackson, Mich., June 27, 1873. 


—— --+e  - — 
[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Pollen. 





Mr. Eprtor.—I send my fare, two dollars, 
for a passage in the good old ship, and I hope 
all will be prompt in sending in the needful in 
order that you may be enabled to rnn the craft 
with entire success; and if the following few 
lines will serve as ballast, throw it in with the 
rest: 


In the June number, Novice “would really 
like to know if any of our readers have ever 
seen brood reared when there was an entire 
absence of pollen.” I, for one, never have; 
and, furthermore, I will venture the assertion, 
without much fear of contradiction, that bees 
cannot be raised without it any more than a 
hive can be kept in good condition any length 
of time without honey or its substitute, sugar. 
This is a subject that I have been much inter 
ested in for some time, but, so far, have failed 
to gain much, if any, information upon it. If 
Novice will turn to Vol. VII, page 90, he will 
find Querist No. 2 having the same difficulty, 
and asking the same question. I have about 
come to the conclusion that it isa subject but 
little understood, even by our best, practical 
men, and I am satisfied, from my small experi- 
ence, that a great deal of so-called bee disease 
in the spring is attributable to the want of 
pollen. Arcus. 


———__-—_—-——_ —__—_- 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Jubilant Over the Extractor. 





Dear Bee Jovernat.—This is the best year 
‘for honey, in these parts, that I have ever known. 
I lost all my bees but one stock during the last 
two winters; but, am not discouraged, having 
got two others this summer. One of them is 
the largest swarm, I think, that I have ever 
seen. It is two weeks, yesterday, since it was 
‘hived, and I have taken over seventy pounds of 
honey from it already, and the white clover is 
better now than ever. Of course, I used the 
extractor. I had to doit or the queen would 
have had no chance to lay her eggs. I must 
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as I have plenty of nice, straight worker-comb. 

About that extractor. I got the description 
in the A. B. JourNAL three years ago, and 1m- 
mediately got up one, and I consider it worth 
all my subscription to the Journan. I am the 
only person about here that has one. Some of 
my neighbors thought it a humbug until this 
year, when their bives got too full of honey and 
I slung out a few combs for them, since which 
time they have changed their tune. 

What do you think of the new name for the 
slinger, that I heard the other day? A party, 
on being told that he had better get one, asked 
if it was a sucking machine. 


As white clover is still in full blast, and there 
1s lots of basswood hereabouts, I expect, in the 
next two weeks, to throw out about a hundred 
pounds yet from my large swarm. I have tried 
Novice’s plan, of placing one hive above 
another, with this swarm and like it very much, 
but the way that queen lays eggs since I com- 
menced to give her room, is a caution. I am 
almost afraid she will fill both hives with brood, 
when I shall have to put on a third one to get 
honey. Its a regular race between her and the 
bees, as the combs I emptied on last Saturday, 
and on Tuesday the bees had filled one-half 
with honey, and the queen the other balf of 
each comb with eggs. I never saw anything 
to equal it. and a black queen at that. Hurrah! 
for big swarms, honey-slingers and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journav! Geo. T. Burcess. 

Lucknow, Ont., July 2, 1873. 


[For the American Bee Journal.} 
Novice’s Articles, 








Mr. Epiror,—I see by the June number of 
A. B. Journat that Mr. Alley feels pretty sore 
hecause Noviee persists in exposing patent hive 
Novice is. I presume, capable of 
fighting his own battles, but as he has written 
for the benefit of us bee-keepers, rather than 
to fill his own pockets (Mr. Alley’s insinuations 
to the contrary notwithstanding). I think it is 
no more than fair that we should let Novice 
know that we appreciate his articles. I can say, 
with R. M. Argo, it is well that friend Novice’s 
articles are first in the JoURNAL, as we should 
certainly turn over till we came to them if they 
were not. Perhaps if Mr. Alley had read 
Novice's articles in the A. B. J. he would not 
have accused him falsely, as he has in the April 
and June numbers. 

Since writing the above we have received the 
July number and are glad to see Mr. Doolittle’s 
defense of Novice. I hope Mr. Alley will not 
be afraid to read the article on the first page, 
because it is headed “ Novice.” 


Minnesota. S. RowE.u. 
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(Translated from the Benenzeitung. 


Extracts From the Proceedings of the German 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, Held at Latz- 
burg, Sept. 10, 11 and 12, 1872. 





In what manner can He Bees be prevented from 
making useless Excursions in search of Honey 
during the early spring months? 


DziErzon.—It is known to every beginner in 
bee-culture, that when bees have been confined 
for two months, perhaps for nearly a quarter of 
a year, through raw weather, it is absolutely 
necessary that they have an opportunity for fly- 
ing; since should they be too long confined, 
imprisoned as it were, they will be in great 
danger of suffering from dysentery. And it is 
just as well known, that should the bees, after 
having enjoyed their purification flight, be 
drawn out by the warm sun, and tempted to fly, 
they will be apt to receive great injury. The 
bees consume a great deal more than they would 
otherwise, since they are seduced into an earlier 
rearing of large quantities of brood without 
having the pope strength to care for it, besides, 
by repeated flights many of the bees are lost, 
owing to the raw cold winds. The queens in- 
crease their fertility uselessly, and old ones may 
perish without the hive being provided with 
the power of rearing a successor. 


It is also certain that these useless spring- 
flights are injurious to the stock, and it is high- 
ly necessary that these dangers should be pre- 
vented. The remedies are various. The best 
is placing the stocks in cool, and where possi- 
ble, in dark rooms. 


We have learned from many years’ experience 
that is a most advantageous plan. But when 
there are no opportunities for using the remedy 
the hive must be left on its accustomed stand. 
Another very simple remedy is shading the hive, 
especially the entrance. It is almost always the 
tempting sun that draws the bees out. If the 
entrance is protected the bees will remain quiet 
until the temperature becomes even. Naturally 
every occasion of disturbance must be avoided. 
Especially must frequent feeding in early spring 
be avoided, as through nothing more than this 
are the bees rendered restless and seduced to a 
useless and injurious excursion, 


If feeding be necessary, let it be done at one 
time, in large quantities, which will last for a 
long time. It is the best to give the food in 
sealed combs, which can be placed near the 
bees, so that they can reach their supplies even 
when the weather is cold. 


Giving food in small portions and in liquid 
form, even in later and warmer periods of the 
year, I have found to be very injurious. It is 
always followed with injury, should it tempt 
the bees to fly out, when there is nothing for 
them to gather, and nothing for them to do. 





Dr. PoLLMany.—Although we have along the 
Rhine, in spring, some fine sunshiny days, yet 
we have not steady, warm weather, during 
whieh the bees can fly without injury, hence 
the entrance must be protected. The bees fly 
out readily, but should the air become cooler, 
they become so stiff as to be barely able to reach 
the hive. My remedy is to place a small board 
over the entrance, slanting it so that neither the 
rays of the sun, nor the warm air can enter the 
hive. The ends of the blocks are cut out so as 
to allow a side passage for the bees, but not en- 
trance of the deceiving rays of the sun. The 
bees find no difficulty in leaving or entering the 
hive. Ihave received the greatest advantage 
from the adoption of this plan. 

RapLow.—I would but add that it is very 
advantageous to have the hives facing the north. 
If the ground before the hives be not naturally 
dry it should be drained. 

Sartori—-In Italy, the entrance to the hives 
is large, 114 centimeter high, and as wide as 
the inside of the hive. Thus we lose few bees 
except such as are sick and instinctively leave 
the hive. In very high hives we have two fly- 
holes. 

On the question whether any general rules 
or laws can be made for controlling the conduct 
and product of the Apiary, Herr vs. Rothschutz, 
among other remarks made the following: 

I come now to not the least weighty factor of 
governmental co-operation—statistics. The di- 
gestion of all the data gathered by individuals, 
bee-keepers, and associations, is plainly the du- 
ties of the State. Statistics are our safest 
teacher, and alone puts us into a position to cast 
aside the non-essential and to place in a clear 
light the essential or necessary, and at the right 
time and manner to comprehend and spread 
these deductions. 

To the merchants of Europe the unity of 
weights and measures are of great value; and 
of like value to the bee-keeper will be the 
adoption of a uniform size of hive, which the 
change from immoveable to moveable comb- 
hives renders imperative. 

SARTORI, of Italy. —What advancement in bee- 
culture we Italians have made during the last 
few years we owe largely to the uniform width 
of our combs. Without this unity we could 
never have come so far. Every German who 
visits Italy will be astonished at what has 
been accomplished during the last few years, 
And for this we have to thank the uniform 
size of combs. We all learned this from our 
old masters in Germany, and this uniform size, 
adopted by the General Apiarian Association 
of Italy, has been productive of the most won- 
derful and priceless results. Formerly a stock 
cost 20 francs, now it is sold for from 5 to 7 
francs. Every carpenter makes his hives after 
one model and of one size, 


At our last meeting we thought of the army, 
and portioned out two hours in the evening, 
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especially in the winter, for teaching the soldiers 
bee-culture. Many of these soldiers, between 
24 and 28 years of age, will, when their term of 
enlistment expires, return to their farms and un- 
dertake bee-keeping. 

Among our successful bee-keepers we number 
many noted generals. We have many retired 
military officers, to whom a knowledge of bee- 
culture would be of much value, hence I have 
urged its being taught in the military schools. 


Can the time be to the day accurately named when 
ayoung geen completes her developements, under- 
stands her bridal trip and begins laying ? when 
does her desire for impregnation begin, and 
when after impregnation does she begin to lay? 


Dr. Drerzon.—There is an occasion for this 
question. Our organ, the Bienenzeitung, has 
published the observations of a Frenchman, 
Collir, by name, I think, who undertook to 
prove that the development of the queen, the 
time in which she would make her fertilization 
flight, and begin to lay, could be calculated to 
a day, and even to the hour. 

To all this I reply, “no.” The time will not 
allow itself to be set. The gentleman, no doubt, 
made observations that forced him to these con- 
clusions, but if he had made them for a series 
of years, and at various times during the year, 
and in different localities, he would have come 
to widely different conclusions. 

To the first clause of the question, “Can the 
time be to the day named when a queen com- 
pletes her development?” I answer, “no.” 
Cases have come under my observation in which 
queens have developed themselves in nine 
days. 

In nine days from the time, when the stock 
was deprived of her queen, or brood for queen- 
rearing was presented to them, have I found 
the queen out of the cell. But in most cases 
the queen does not leave her cell until the tenth 
or eleventh day, which plainly shows that it 
would be impossible to fix the day, much less 
the hour of hatching the queen. Her develop- 
ment depends on the age of the larva from which 
she is reared, the strength of the stock, the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, and many other 
modifying circumstances, 


Under certain circumstances a young queen 
might not hatch out under twenty days, should 
should an unhatched egg be chosen from which 
to rear a queen. A sudden cooling of the cell 
might also hinder the hatching. 


A somewhat accurate date can be given to the 
question, what is the earliest time that the 
young queen will leave the cell, reckoning first 
from the time of the commencing of the cell, 
and second from the time when the egg was 
laid. In answer to the first portion of the ques- 
tion, I would say, in nine days; to the latter 
portion, I would reply, fifteen days; though in 
general the average from ten to sixteen days. 





Just as the time for hatching of the queen 
varies, so also is it impossible to fix with cer 
tainty the time when she is ready for fertiliza 
tion, and will fly out in search of the drone. 

The before-mentioned observer, I believe, 
fixes the time between the sixth and seventh 
day. But this time cannot be limited toa day. 
Is the weather warm, and does a vigorous life 
rule the swarm, so will the development of the 
whole stock—its common bees, as well as queen 
bee, greatly hastened, under other adverse cir- 
cumstances, all development will be hindered 
or stopped entirely. For preparing the young 
queen for fertilization, it is necessary that she 
receive nitrogenous food. A young queen will 
sooner become fertilized when placed in a hive 
to which young brood has just been given, i.e, 
an afterswarm, and which is busily engaged in 
building, than in an old stock where work is 
proceeding more leisurely. 

I have known instances in which the young 
queen has sought the drone on the third day, 
and on the fifth day began to lay. A queen 
bred late in the fall, often lays no eggs during 
that year; but if she does lay, it will not be un- 
til the lapse of some days, even weeks, whereby 
the increase of the stock is greatly hindered. 
In spring and early summer, the body of the 
young fertilized queen swells almost imme- 
diately, because the stimulating food she has 
taken tends to the early development of the 
egg, and an observation made about forty-eight 
hours after copulation will generally show a 
number of cells filled with eggs. 

In my judgment the time for the hatching of 
the queen, the period of her fertilization, and 
the time when she begins to lay cannot be ac- 
curately fixed to the day and hour, since the 
difference of the conditions and surroundings 
are so many and various, which will either 
hinder or advance the development of a swarm. 

Herr Vocer.—If we search for grounds 
from theory and observation upon which to an- 
swer the foregoing question, we must say: The 
desire for fertilization develops in the young 
queen first, when she is called upon to rule the 
hive. The queen of an afterswarm will hence 
be earlier in heat than that of the mother 
stock, which is, perhaps, still piping in its 
cell, when the other has begun to lay eggs. It 
is well known that the queen of the mother 
stock, even although she may be done ruling in 
the hive will be later in heat than the queen of 
an afterswarm. The reason of this has not yet 
been fully explained. Is a young queen ruler 
of the hive, she will seek the drone as soon as 
the germinating eggs (Eikeime) enters her 
oviaries. Why these germinating eggs should 
appear earlier in the oviary of some queens than 
of others, is owing to the individual charac- 
ter of the queen, to her nourishment and sur- 
roundings. 

To the second part of the question I would 
answer: That the young queen begins to lay 
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almost immediately after her sexual desires have 
been gratified; while she is in heat she will not 
lay an egg. Should the queen remain unferti- 
lized she will commence to lay drone eggs in 
four or eight days after her sexual desire passes 
away. should this take place in the early sum- 
mer; should she, on the contrary, become ferti- 
lized, she will begin to lay eggs in about forty- 
eight hours after impregnation. The reason that 
an unfertilized queen should begin to lay some- 
what later than a fertilized queen, is explained 
by the fact that the bees care less for an unfer- 
tile than a fertile queen, and furnish her with 
less food, thus delaying the development of her 
oviaries. That a queen fertilized latein fall will 
generally not lay till the following spring is well 
known. 


Should the bee-keeper furnish the bees of 
such a stock for two or three days food, the 
entire hive will be stimulated to new life, and 
the queen will receive rich food, and even late 
in autumn she will begin to lay. This is one of 
the safest ways of determining whether a queen 
hatched in fall has been impregnated, for should 
her eggs produce workers there is no longer 
any doubt as to her impregnation. 


Sartori.—We have also a doubting Thomas 
in Italy, who causes us shame by the nonsensi- 
cal stuff he publishes in the newspapers, in con- 
tradicting which our bee-keepers have to waste 
much valuable time. There is a gentleman in 
the United States who has offered to pay $10,- 
000 for fifty queens fertilized in confinement. 
We believe in the conclusion arrived at in Ger- 
many, that it can never be done. 


Concerning Artificial Honey, and the Latest 
Discoveries Relative to the Preparation of 
Waz and the Nourishment of Bees—Address 
of Dr. C. Th. Evon Siebold. 


The readers of the Bienenzeitung will, doubt- 
less, remember that some years ago a large Ag- 
ricultural Fair was held at Munich, in which 
one branch was devoted to bee-culture. The 
Bavarian bee-keepers exhibited here many arti- 
cles of interest. Among the articles exhibited 
none attracted more attention than the articles 
of Mr. Mehring, of Frankfort, which received 
the name of artificial honey (Kunsthonig). Even 
Baron Leibig took great interest in this artifi- 
cial honey, on account of the dispute, whether 
the honey obtained by Mr. Mehring through 
feeding his bees with malt extract was true 
honey, whether the bees really prepared this 
honey, and whether through eating this malt 
sugar it would be transformed into honey. As 
the possibility of bees preparing honey from 
malt sugar was on many sides denied, it is of so 
much the more value, that Baron Leibig took 
the matter in hand chemically analyzed this malt 
honey or so-called Mehring artificial honey and 
compared the result with the like analysis of 
true or natural honey. Baron Leibig, however, 
was prevented in this proposed examination of 





the honey agreed to be sent to him by Herr 
Mehring, on account of the resignation of his 
assistant, Dr. Schneider. The Baron desiring, 
if pees. to obtain a practical bee-keeper as 
well as chemist to aid in this investigation. I 
nominated Herr Vogel, of Lehmannshotel, as ar- 
bitrator of this investigation, in so much as I 
well knew that no one could bring to the under- 
taking more skill, impartiality, and correct 
judgment, than this our much honored bee- 
keeper. 

Herr Schneider had also determined to in- 
clude in that investigation the preparation of 
wax. But before these weighty experiments 
could be brought to a conclusion they were 
stopped by the acceptance by Dr. Schneider of 
the position of Chief of the Chemical Division 
of the Royal Mint at Petersburg. 

As I knew that this convention would be in- 
terested in these experiments, with the advice 
of Baron Leibig, I wrote to Dr. Schneider, ask- 
ing him to communicate to the Association the 
results of his experiments and investigations 
relative to the wax and honey questions, Dr. 
Schneider has kindly responded to my request, 
and I have now the pleasure to lay his report 
before this convention. 


Communication of Dr. Schneider to the Thir- 
teenth Annual Convention of German Bee- 
Keepers. 

I 


Concerning Pollen and Wax. Building. 

An examination of the Literature of Apicul- 
ture discloses a great number of interesting ob- 
servations made by intelligent bee-keepers on 
the origin, progress, and life of the bee. Men 
of science have also been interested in the bee, 
especially zoologists. Authorities like Siebold 
and Levekant have undertaken the most beauti- 
ful experiments. On the other hand, chemistry, 
and especially physiology, has ina very differ- 
ent manner studied the nourishing products of 
the bee and their secretions, with the exception 
of wax, although for ten years, the consumption 
of food by the bees has been means of deciding 
weighty chemical physiological processes, as for 
example, the production of fat. 

Instigated by the artificial honey exhibited 
at Munich, last fall, by Mehring, I determined 
on a series of experiments to illustrate the pro- 
duction of wax and honey. The results thus 
far obtained in this field I have published in 
Leibig’s Annals of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
The experiments relative to pollen and the pro- 
duction of wax have perhaps less value to bee- 
keepers than to physiology ; briefly shall the re- 
sults I obtained be given; while this isan un- 
disputable fact, that wax is a secret of the bee, 
an acknowledgement won from so experienced 
a naturalist as Hoppe-Seyler, who, at the late 
meeting of the Society of Naturalists gave as 
his understanding this: That there is no ground 
for the acceptance of the theory that wax is pro- 
duced out of the body of the bee, but much 
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rather that it is gathered from plants, the nat- 
ural production of which it is. 

Accepting this idea of Hoppe-Seyler, it must 
follow that all the wax, used in the construction 
of the combs, must be gathered, and should be 
found in the pollen or in the gathered-in nec- 
tar, since pollen and honey (excepting water 
and propolis) are the only matter borne into the 
hive by the bees, 

By a careful examination of the gathered 
pollen, published in the before-mentioned 
treatise, it was made evident that the wax could 
not possibly be brought into the hive with the 
pollen. It is well known that bees when fed on 
wax-free honey will shortly begin to build 
comb, and that if pollen be mingled with the 
wax-free honey the wax-building will still go 
on, hence it is plain that the wax must be pro- 
duced not from the pollen but from the bee 
itself, 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Oheap Hives and Winter Protection. 





In this latitude, 39° 30', and district, southern 
Ohio, the question of the best plan of wintering 
bees is a very difficult one to answer, with any 
certainty. The range of the thermemeter in 
ordinary winters from the middle of November 
to the middle of March is 10 °a x 60°, and in ex- 
ceptional seasons, 25°a x 70°Fh. Sometimes for 
one or two weeks continuously in December or 
January 50° a 60°and higher. Therefore, to 
winter in close repositories, either in cellars, or 
above ground, where the bees are not free to fly 
in suitable weather, is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to do successfully; and if left on their 
summer stands, without protection, if the win- 
ter is severe, many swarms perish, and most 
that survive come out with but few bees, and 
little honey. 

In conversation with a friend of experience 
in bee culture about these difficulties, he sug- 
gested making a framework of convenient length 
to hold, say three tier of frames, one above the 
other, according to the accompanying plan, 
each colony having its distinct place, permitting 
examination, and all in compact form, so that 
they can be covered at will, and be in the best 
shape for retaining heat, at the same time hay- 
ing all the ventilation needed. Extending this 
idea, based on the fact that the different colo- 
nies, in close proximity and breathing the same 
atmosphere, would dwell peaceably together; I 
queried whether I could not have a hive in 
which a number of swarms, not only could 
winter together, but work together, at least 
along side of each other. I had a hive made as 
follows: the floor 12x2 feet, box for frames 
1144 ft. x 15 in. wide x 13 in. deep. The top is 
beveled off sharply, to aline only, for the frames 
to rest on, so that they can only be lightly fast- 
ened, and there is plenty of space beneath to 





take hold of the endsof theframes. Front and 
rear strips rising respectively two and four 
inches higher than the top of the frames, with 
ends to fit, are screwed or nailed around the 
top of the frame box, to form a chamber above 
the frames, and support for the covers, five in 
all, and together, of same size as floor. The to 
of this upper chamber is also beveled to avoid 
crushing any bees when the covers are replaced. 
To give winter protection, a strip of board three 
inches wide, raised one half inch to afford pas- 
sage, is laid upon the floor in front, and upon 
this an outer box made around the hive, of 
height, front and rear, to suit the slope of the 
roof, and size, to leave two inches alight- 
ing space on the floorin front, the space between 
the boxes to be filled with any convenient non- 
conductor of heat. To use as a two story hive, 
make a second box of suitable size and shape, 
and set on the lower, keeping it in place by 
standards, four or six in number, screwed or 
otherwise fastened to the lower box. To pre- 
vent the hive spreading in the middle, nail a 
small block in front and rear, and put through, 
near the top a one-fourth inch iron rod with 
head and thumbscrew. 


About May 1, I placed six swarms, with hive- 
frames of comb each in the hive, sprinkling all 
first with sweetened water, scented with ess. 
pep; and for further protection separated the 
colonies by frames covered with wire gauze. 
There was a good deal of commotion the first 
day, occasioned by change of hive, and slight 
change of location, but after that time, all went 
quietly as before the bees were transferred. 
After two days I took out the wire frame 
between twv colonies, and in a week had all 
out, without any difficulty occurring. I used 
the extractor only occasionally in this hive to 
prevent the filling of the brood comb too much 
with honey, and supplied the bees with empty 
frames for surplus honey outside the brood 
combs as fast as they were able to fill them. 
About June 1, I took out one colony, as they 
were getting crowded. It was soon evident that 
the colony at either end was inclined to work 
towards its neighbors, rather than to its own 
end of the hive; and as they neared each other, 
to throw out wings of comb across the open 
space. These were cut off, and used as squides 
on empty frames. When the gaps were filled, 
the bees of adjoining colonies used indifferently 
the same exits, and I have no doubt mingled in 
their work. All have kept their separate queens 
and brood, and there seems no danger of queens 
trespassing on each others territory. If the 
hive is used as a one story hive, I would make 
the tops of the frames fit closely with a segment 
of a circle cut out of one side of each at the 
middle for winter passage, across the frames, 
under the covering, to be closed in summer, un- 
less boxes are to be placed for surplus honey. in 
which case as many openings could be made as 
necessary. The tops of the frames should also 
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be made as long as the width of the upper 
chamber, with a half circle cut out at each end, 
large enough for the forefinger, by which to 
lift the frame. As there should always be some 
short space between two colonies, these close 
tops give great facility of handling the frames, 
by inserting the blade of a chisel or a screw 
driver between the frame you want to lift and 
either one adjoining, you have plenty of leverage 
to move easily the whole of that side together, 
as the frames rest on a line only, and there can 
be no squeezing of the bees between the combs, 
or disturbance in any way. 

The chamber above the frames, two inches 
high in front and four in the rear, (to give 
slope to the roof,) affords plenty of room for 
winter covering, and as the roof-sections can be 
only slightly attached along the line of support 
even if the bees have free access to this cham- 
ber, the roof can be removed and replaced with- 
out disturbing them. The depth and shape of 
of this upper chamber can of course be made 
differently, if further trial recommends a 
change. 

The bees of all the colonies in the hive can be 
interchanged in any way advisable ; for instance, 
if your colonies are all of only moderate strength 
and not prepared to take advantage of any sud- 
den great yield of honey, you can remove 
one half the colonies, and the old bees return- 
ing will make those left of abundant strength 
for gathering the harvest; after which they 
can be restored to statu quo. 

A fertile queen can be kept on every frame, 
by inserting between the frames one of wire- 
gauze occupying little space, and permitting the 
combs to be so close that there is no loss of 
heat; as it is only necessary that the queens 
should be kept separate, the workers going at 
wil! sociably and amicably any where in the 
hive. Wherever wintering on the summer 
stand is practicable with such protection as can 
be conveniently given, I think this hive suitable. 
With frames 12 in. square, nine are abundant for 
each colony, filling a space in length of 13 in. 
A 12 foot hive will easily contain ten colonies 
or 90 frames. Each end colony has three sides 
exposed inside of your single hive, and the 
othersonly two. Above you can make the cov- 
ering two inches thick, and around as much as 
the climate demands, by extending floor and 
roof, if necessary. 


As a nonswarmer it ought to work well, for 
comb can be given as fast as it is wanted; and, 
what I think is the important point, given be- 
fore the colony feels at all crowded, or even full. 
And if the adverse opinion, that the brood 
comb should be away from the entrance, is cor- 
rect, the frames can be arranged at will, so that 
the bees work from either or both ends. The 
next and last point I shall touch is the cost. 
Cheapness, if nothing important is sacrificed to 
it, is very desirable. A hive 12ft. long, with 
floor and roof 2 ft. wide, as described takes 





88 ft. lumber, common, planed, $2.50 per 


Peat ctsntiintnnctemnincss . 
90 frames, at 2c each,...............- -- 1.80 
Iron rod, ¥4 in, and nails,........... Sees, a(t 
10 
For outside box for winter, say 30 ft.,.... 75 
Tr scinedsiamonns «gin $4.85 


Use 16 or 20 foot lumber, and the cost is 
reduced, but this is cheap enough. 




























































































J. H. Permcs. 
Dayton, O., July 12, 1878. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Do Bees Injure Fruit ? 


Degak EDITOR: 

I noticed in the Weekly Tribune of June 25, 
an article on the destruction of fruit by bees, 
which coming from a man claiming scientific 
knowledge of the subject, constrains me to 
make a few comments. After an indictment 
against the bees for destroying fruit by one 
“Penn.” this sapient Prof. Riley (of what I 
know not, though I trust not of theology), 
quotes one Widandy of Jeff. Miss., who says he 
lost his entire peach crop in 1872 by the rav- 
ages of bees. The learned Prof. suggests that 
legal redress is impossible, but very decidedly 
advises his bee-hating friends to cultivate milk- 
weed, the gluten of whose bloom adheres to the 
bee and it soon falls down and dies. Or again, 
this modern Borgia suggests sweetened water 
and cobalt, which kills every bee that partakes. 
Again he says the bee-martin should be encour- 
aged for their bee eating qualities. What shall 
we think of a Prof. who promulgates the doc- 
trine that the useful honey bee that gathers 
honey from a thousand flowers that would other- 
wise waste their sweetness on the summer air, 
should be devoted to wholesale devastation. 
He further says that he has known an apiary so 
decimated (probably by his advice) that one 
half of the hives gave out. 

I am not a scientific man ora Prof. but am a 
practical apisrian of many years, and a close 
observer of the habits and instincts of the 
honey bee, am bold in my contradiction of the 
Prof. when he charges bees with the intuitive 
in destroyiug grapes, peaches, plums, and 
pears. I have an orchard of four acres of many 
varieties of fruit, in the suburbs of a city of 
18,000 people, with many near neighbors, who 
also possess fruit, and I or they have never suf- 
a from the depredations of the bees on 

ruit. 

I have watched them closely and attribute 
the whole trouble to two reasons: the hornets 
and wasps, and the nature of the fruit operated 
upon. It is well know that the Delaware grape 
and many varieties of thin skinned plums and 
pears, when dropsical with their juices crack 
open, their saccharine matter exudes and decay 
follows. Bees, ever on the alert for forage feed 
upon it greedily. In every instance that has 
come to my notice, and they are many, fruit is 
first punctured by wasps and hornets, or yellow 
jackets. They arethe burglars who have broken 
open the store houses and the bees follow in 
their wake. Hornets and wasps alone possess 
the mandibles equal to the task of cutting the 
skin of the most tender grape, pear or peach, 
and I challenge the Prof. to show a well authen- 
ticated fact to the contrary, or that bees are 
rogues as charged. 


Again, I would say the Prof. has been deceived 
or hes deceived himself, when he says bee- 








martins or king birds destroy bees. Three 
years ago I shot many of these birds after their 
scanty repast around my hives, and in every 
instance I found after dissecting their stomachs, 
what? honey bees? No, not one! But the 
black ant, larve of the bee moth, and in two 
out of ten birds a drone bee. So I think the 
Prof. will be obliged to hunt up some other 
agent for the destruction of bees. I could 
wish they were all as harmless as the bee-martin. 
I too encourage the bee martin but from a dif- 
ferent motive, believing them to be the best 
scavenger I have in destroying insects, and the 
moth larve. 

I cannot think so ill of any one as to suppose 
them desirous of the wholesale slaughter of 
the paragon of insects, so useful to man and one 
so self supporting. If Mr. Riley isa Prof. of 
theology, his advice to make war upon the 
honey bee is strangely at variance with that 
divine precept, Love your neighbor as yourself, 
where he advises the people to poison his neigh- 
bor’s stock, and I deem him a fitting candidate 
for the attention of Bergh, and did I know the 
address of the Prof. I would advise Bergh to 
have an eye on this man of science, for I know 
not how far his apiphobia may carry him with 
his poisonous suggestions. 

Cuas. D. HisBarp. 

Auburn, N. Y. 


[Translated from Kleine’s Bee Journal.] 


How to Peaceably Unite two or More Swarms, 








The bee-keeper is often under the necessity 
of uniting several swarms. This is the case 
about swarming time, when he will often be 
compelled to unite two or more swarms. This 
happens especially with after-swarms, of which 
it will often require several to make one good 
one. In these and various other cases must the 
bee-keeper unite his stocks. The danger then 
presents itself to the bee-keeper that he may 
lose a portion, perhaps a large portion, of his 
united stocks by their fighting among each 
other, while by judicious management hardly a 
bee will be injured or killed. 

In accomplishing this union there are two 
questions of importance : 


1st. When shall the union take place? 
2d. How shall it be accomplished ? 


When the union takes place the bees them- 
selves teach us. Do two colonies unite, when 
swarming, the bees mingle together without 
anger, no bee through hostility injuring another. 
While the swarm is settling the assembled bees 
appear to think of nothing but the act of 
swarming, not even guarding their queen, as 
the bee-keeper discovers, when a young queen 
is placed in a virgin swarm and the old one 
killed. 

Does the bee-keeper desire to unite his 
swarms, he should do it on the same day on 
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which the swarm makes its appearance, or very 
soon thereafter. Has the swarm occupied its 
hive already for a week, and possessing brood, 
the work of uniting will be more difficult. For 
performing the operation, I prefer the night to 
the day, for then the bees are at rest and all 
gathered into their hives; during the day, 
owing to the coming and going of the workers, 
the strange bees are stung and killed, being 
taken for robbers, and hence attacked. The 
actual uniting I acccmplish in this manner: I 
destroy the sense of smell in the bees, so that 
they will take the strange bees for their com- 
rades. Many bee-keepers use only tobacco 
smoke, which they blow into the hive. Better, 
in my experience, is sprinkling the bees in the 
hive in which the strange bees are to be placed, 
with thinned honey. Then the bees to be 
united are sprinkled with the same honey until 
they are quite wet, and thrown into the other 
hive. Through the jar occasioned by casting 
the strangers into their hive, the bees will be 
so disturbed, so terrified, that they will not 
think of the arrival of the strangers. When 
they undertake to lick the honey from them- 
selves they will become friends, and through the 
honey receive the same scent. Never, since I 
adopted this method, have I had a single bee 
stung. Many bee-keepers, and I myself, often 
made the bees walk through fresh dewy grass. 
The reason why the bees will allow themselves 
te mingle by this method lies in this, that the 
tresh, damp grass removes the individual scent 
of the bees. To me, however, sprinkling with 
honey appears to be the safer method. An old 

lan now comes to my mind, that instead of 

ney-water, wine was used. This plan has 
certainly been proved; the ground on which it 
is based is apparent at once—no! the reader 
without doubt knows what I want to say—I 
would rather stick to my old plan. 


W. LunMann. 
Bardowreck, Oct. 4, 1872. 





[Translated from the Binenzeitung.] 


Enemies Changed to Friends, 





With beginners it often happens that, not 
taking advantage of the counsel of old, experi- 
enced bee-keepers, they undertake to winter 
weak swarms and lose them. Nevertheless, 
this misfortune happens also to experienced bee- 
keepers wintering healthy and strong swarms, 
as for instance, the winter of 1870-71, er as it 
was this winter in this locality when—since 
the 22d of October until now—not a bee has 
been able to leave; and, judging from appear- 
ances, will not be able to leave for a month yet. 
While the bee-keeper is mourning over his dead 
pets, he should study how to make the most of 
the leavings of the dead swarm. In the hive 
will be found, especially if it contained a swarm 
ef some years standing, beautiful comb which 





can be used again after the removal of the dead 
bees hidden in the cells. How can these dead 
bees be removed from these combs with the 
least possible injury to the combs? 

It is not long since I began to keep bees. I 
have taken the Bienenzeitung but lately, but in 
that time—about seven years—I do not remem- 
ber seewng, anywhere, any plan or suggestions 
for removing the dead bees from the cells. 
Generally such combs were thrown into the 
kettle and melted. This is not, however, the 
most economical use that these combs could be 

ut. In the absence of a better and cheaper 
instrument for cleaning these combs, I use— 
risum teneatis, amici—-mice, who, though con- 
sidered enemies of the bees, willingly under- 
take the office of grave-diggers; nor do they 
hesitate to disinter the dead, and thus, through 
willingness, they change from enemies to friends. 
I sustain the sentiment of Dzierzon, given in the 
Bienenzeitung for 1871, p. 6, in reply to Dr. 
Preuss: “In nature nothing is useless, not even 
the bee-moth. Think of the caves or crevices 
in which the bees dwell, when wild, for hun- 
dreds of years. They would not be able to 
remove the old wax and renew their combs. 
Here, now, comes the bee-moth and accomplishes 
the work of destruction.” The same is true of 
what I have just stated. Quicker and more 
artfully can no one remove the dead bodies 
from the cell than do these mice. In a place 
frequented by mice, especially near the bee- 
hive, set the combs filled with dead bees, and 
even box-hives containing immovable combs, so 
that the mice can get on all sides of the combs, 
and after two or three nights he will find the 
combs cleaned out, and the dead bees on the 
ground beneath the combs. This work, which 
to us is so tedious and accomplished only with 
great injury to the comb, the mice do with little 
or no injury, save here and there a cell may be 
destroyed, in which the bee may have been 
more tightly wedged or in which there may 
have been pollen, which they also remove when 
there are no more dead bees to remove. Now, 
as during this winter, many stocks will doubt- 
less be lost. I think it would be well for the 
bee-keepers to hand over their combs to the 
mice, and not throw them into the kettle to be 
melted down. I trust that mice will no longer 
be regarded, by our writers, as enemies to the 
living bees, but as a friendly and skillful aider 

in cleansing the disordered household. 
T. Strwka, Pastor. 

Tritiesch bei Teschen in Silesia, Feb. 2, 72. 








(For the American Bee Journa,] 


Sundry Items, 





Tue Journat looks quite tasty, and I am 
sure its many readers will appreciate what is to 
be found between “its covers.” 

Page 225, vol. viii, Brooks—suspend your 
combs on rabbets in a tight box, with space 
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between combs, examine occasionally ; and those 
that show signs of worms givea light brimstone 
smudge. As to the best method of artificial 
swarming, that depends a good deal on circum- 
stances. With your amount of extra combs, we 
should raise queens about the time bees should 
swarm. Divide by removing half of the combs 
with adhering bees to new hive, then fill both 
up with empty combs, placing the,hive without a 
queen on the new stand, and should give that 
hive only one-third the brood, introduce a queen 
next day, and in a few days exchange combs 
with hive on old stand, so as to give hive on 
new stand two-thirds of the brood. 

The reason so much should not be taken when, 
division or swarm is made, is because a consid- 
erable portion of the bees will return to the old 
stand and there might not be bees enough to 
cover the brood. In 1870 I made between 
fifteen and twenty in this manner with good 
results. 

Page 256, Eli Schulze.—The true theory is 
to have the greatest working force when honey 
is most abundant, and early feeding will give 
that, you failed in allowing them to swarm 
when you knew the natural supply would soon 
be exhausted, as soon as the hive is full of bees, 
give more room either by combs, boxes, or both, 
then when bees should swarm contract amount 
of space by removing some if natural swarms 
are wanted. Sometimes bees will swarm with 
an abundance of storage room. In each case 
where not wanted or out of season, remove all 
queen cells and return swarm. 

Novice.—As to “rights,” that is found in 
March No. of the JournaL. But the right we 
mean is, that of any to give their experience on 
any point pertaining to apiculture, also fair 
criticism where difference of opinion 
may exist, for by ‘comparing notes,” we 
may bring out something of advantage to 
all. My experience the past two severe win- 
ters is, that it is far safer,as well as more 
economical, (on account of smaller consumption 
of honey,) where bees are wintered on summer 
stand, to use “double walls,” with packing all 
around, as well as on top, between brood cham- 
ber and outside case. Again: speaking of the 
“Coming Hive” No. 10, p. 220, you hope our 
honest, earnest bee-keepers will help him work 
out the problem. I wonder how near “Scien- 
tific’ thinks my “Section Hive” comes to filling 
the bill? 

1. The hive or brood chamber, (composed of 
sections and side walls, and open at top and 
bottom,) is adjustable to any size, therefore can 
be worked as a swarmer or non-swarmer, and is 
arranged so as to receive boxes; on sides right 
against combs and above are top-bars, or for 
the Extractor Sections of combs are added on 
both sides. 

2. The sections are worked one story, and as 
they form the brood-chamber or box, in connec- 
tion with side-walls, can be shallow or deep, as 





the owner wishes. I use 12 inches deep by 16 
inches long. Seven sections for a box on some, 
others 10 inches deep by 16 inches long. Eight 
sections to a box; it is best, however, to use 
only one size in an apiary, as the bees cannot 
glue the sections together, they are easily 
removed without jarring, and, as before stated, 
my number of sections, from one up to four- 
teen, in connection with side-walls, form a 
brood-chamber, thus rendering a division board 
altogether unnecessary. 

8. The brood-chamber can be {ifted right off 
from bottom-board, and away from case alto- 
gether. Now, “Scientific,” 1 think I may be 
reckoned as one that approaches the “Comi 
Hive.” J. E. Moore. 

Rochester, Pa., May 14, '73. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 
The “Dollar Hive.” 





Although “Novice” has repeatedly disclaimed 
offering a complete movable comb-hive for sale, 
for the low price of one dollar, yet from the 
fact that he offers a hive for one dollar, and that 
we hear it spoken of as the dollar-hive, it is 
apt to lead some astray, especially those who 
are not fully posted as to what constitutes a 
complete movable comb-hive, and make them 
think they can get such a hive very cheap, 
when in reality they cannot. 

Messrs. Root & Co. offer to furnish simply a 
plain box-hive, with no frames and no place for 
surplus honey receptacles, either in frames or 
boxes, for one dollar. Such a hive, of course, 
no one wants, without some additions to it at an 
additional cost. The box is arranged for frames, 
and they are easily supplied. And in order to 
have a place for surplus honey receptacles 
another box has to be added, as there is no'tap 
nor place for a cap to hold the surplus honey 
boxes or frames. All these add to the cost of 
the hive, and by footing them up we can see 
what the “dollar hive,’ as made by Messrs. 
Root & Co., will cost when complete: 





1 plain box-hive - : - - $1 00 

10 frames, 6c, - - - : - 60 

1 box-hive for surplus, ete. - : 1 00 
10 additional frames or boxes for surplus 

honey, - « - - - - - 60 

1 quilt honey-board, ac! aah fie 25 

Total, - - - - - - $3 45 








Without leaving out one single item that can 
be dispensed with in order to have a complete 
working hive for surplus, either in frames or in 
boxes, we have a hive that costs $3.45; and if 
we add the door-step and hangings, not to 
name other little fixings recommended, the cost 
will be fully $3.50. But I am not complaining 
of the price, nor objecting to it in the least, but 
to prevent misapprehensions I simply state the 
facts. There are many persons who do not wish 
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to use frames or the extractor for surplus honey, 
who would have no use for the upper story, and 
the single lower story would be of no use to 
them, and they could doubtless buy the same 
kind of hive, arranged with cap for surplus 
boxes, for less money. 

For my own use I want the two stories com- 
plete, so that I can use cither frames or boxes 
as I like, for I always wish to have some box- 
honey for my own family use, if not for sale. 
And I think that “Novice” deserves great 
credit in getting up such a hive in its simplest 
form, and that it well deserves the name of the 
“Simplicity Hive” if not that of the “ Dollar 
Hive.” T. 8. 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Bees by Mail. 


Mr. Eprror.—Can you not say something 
more to the purpose to the P. M. G. than the 
Hon. B. B. said, relative to sending bees by 
mail? Does it not belong to you, as a person 
likely to be listened to? According to your 
report, Butler plead for the right of sending 
“humble (?) bees through the mail.” Very 
many want to send honey-bees, with the queen, 
in that way. I saw a report that the Assis.ant 
Postmaster had decided adversely; that some 
eee and his clerks all got stung, and the 

oney put in with the bees leaked out and 
soiled other postal matter. 
objectionable. Suppose you examine, for him, 
a little further. See if the “bees invariably 
become released from their stronghold, and 
cause the postmen annoyance and trouble, by 
being stung by the bees.’ Ask him how they 
become released, except by unwarrantable inter- 
meddling. The package can be examined 
through the wire cloth; the bees seen, and not 
one escape except let out intentionally. As for 
their stinging, while shut up, every one ac- 
quainted with them knows that, in ordinary 
handling in the postoffice, not a sting will be 
received. This objection, then, can be dis- 
missed. That honey may run outand soil other 
matter, when improperly put up, is the only 
real objection stated. This can be obviated. 
It is no longer necessary to put in the honey to 
sustain the bees. I have repeatedly proved that 
two or three lumps of loaf-sugar, half an inch 
square, and a small piece of sponge. moistened 
with water, is all-sufficient for several days. To 
satisfy you that this will sustain them, and the 
package be no more objectionable to the mail 
carriers than a thousand other things that they 
dare not exclude, I will send youa package con- 
taining a queen and a few bees, put up in this 
way. You can then have confidence to appeal 
to headquarters. Our postmaster is willing, 
and does his duty. If you think it would be 
any advantage, and receive attention, I would 
send one to headquarters, that they might have 
oracular demonstration that the matter had been 
misrepresented. M, Quinsy. St. Johnsville, N. Y. 








This, of course, was 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Out-door Wintering. 





On page 4 of the July number of the A. B. 
JoURNAL, “Indiana” asks: “Can we not have, 
through the JouRNAL, some more definite in- 
struction for out-door wintering, from men who 
have had good success the past two winters,” 
etc. We think that the troubles of the bee- 
keeper would diminish surprisingly if all the 
conditions necessary to successful out-door 
wintering were better understood. Our opinion 
is, that many of the ills to which bees are inno- 
cent victims, are the result of improper man- 
agement and the consequent abnormal relation 
in which they are placed to their natural habits 
of life. 


We have been keeping bees here in Kansas 
for six years, and have always had the best of 
success wintering them out-of-doors. Occa- 
sionally we have put a fewof the weakest stocks 
in the cellar during the severest weather, but 
with all our attentions to them they have gen- 
erally proved to be about worthless in the 
spring. Robber bees are peculiarly attracted 
to them-—not so much, apparently, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of the bees, or superiority 
or inferiority of their honey, as from the lack 
of energy to defend themselves. We think that 
banging them around, when they ought to have 
been kept quiet is what did it, subjecting them 
to too many climatic conditions, thereby causing 
them to do much that they would not have done 
had they fully realized all the facts in the case. 
We know that vegetation sometimes springs 
forth in the early spring, only to be cut down 
by the frost. The warm sunshine and showers, 
with balmy breezes, were conditions that made 
the tender plant peep from the sod, but to it 
they were illusory. 


The honey-bee partakes, we think, to a more 
or less extent, of the susceptibility to surround- 
ing conditions manifested in plant-life, and is 
influenced greatly in all it is and does by these 
causes. Hence, we should here learn an impor- 
tant lesson about the proper care of bees in 
winter. All that we learn about taking care of 
our orchards and their products, should stimu- 
late us to analogize regarding those natural 
conditions under which the honey-bee should 
be placed. 


To treat bees as mere animals falls far short 
of what their normal relations to their sur- 
roundings would seem to require. We do not 
claim to be annunciating anything new to bee- 
keepers, but we claim that successful out-door 
wintering results mostly from practical con- 
formity to the natural wants of the bees. But 
a further consideration of this subject will have 
to be left for another article. 

M. A. O’Ner. 


Black Jack, Kan. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Wintering Bees in a Olamp. 





Being desirous of putting my bees in some 


_ kind of a repository, burying them in a clamp 


was suggested to me by reading the plan of 
Pastor Scholtz, in Langstroth on the honey bee, 
and Klanke in the October number of the BEE 
JOURNAL. 


The first days of November I marked off a 
space on dry ground 24x8 feet, and threw out 
the earth to the depth of two feet. Through 
entire length of the center of this pit I dug a 
trench 2 feet deep and 2 in width, for an air 
chamber. At either end of this pit 2-inch ven- 
tilating tubes 3 inches in diameter were placed 
running to the surface outside the clamp when 
covered, at an angle of 45 degrees, across this 
trench from side to side scantling were placed 
8 feet in length and 2 feet apart over which to 
place the hives, the trench serving the purpose 
of an air chamber beneath them. Set a post at 
either end of this trench 8 feet long and 8x10 
inches, over which I placed a ridge pole 24 
feet long 6x6 inches, and equal distance from 
the ends, placed under it supports to keep the 
roof from yielding to pressure. Put on rafters 
from the bank to ridge pole 8 feet long 3x6 in. 
wide every 4 feet and covered with roof boards 
as you would do in shingling abarn. Any old 
boards planed the way of the rafters would 
direct the moisture from the inside should it 
reach them. Left a hole in the side large 
enough to put in my hives. Put in a tube 4x4 
near one end for upward ventilation, and another 
2x2 in. in the center of the side to put a ther- 
mometer in which I attached to a rod that I 
might note the inside temperature daily. 
Another thermometer was placed 12 in. from 
my bed room window, on the north side of my 
house, for outside observations. Put on 6 in. 
straw and 12 in. of dirt, and all was ready. 


On the 20th of Nov. the thermometer being 
at 32° and cloudy, I weighed each Langstroth 
hive after removing the covers and marked 
the weight on the portico of the hive. 42 
swarms were thus placed side by side forming 
just one course over the surface of the pit. 100 
swarms could be placed in a clamp ofthis size, 
but mine was made permanent and for future 
use. All bottom ventilation was stopped, and 
the honey boards placed crosswise the hive next 
to the bank of the pit; thus they were half 
uncovered; and with much trepidation at my 
boldness in hazarding so much on an experi- 
ment, I bid them a good night's rest, and left 
them to darkness and quiet, sealed up the 
entrance uniform with the rest of the clamp 
and it was done. 


How will it end? was my anxious questioning 
during the long and extremely cold winter that 
followed. My thermometer was compared daily 
at 8 a. m. in the record that follows. One of 








the 3-in. ventilators was open all the time, the 
others were closed in extreme cold weather. I 
am certuin that more ventilation would be ben- 
eficial, by putting an upright one 4x4 in the 
center for reasons that follow. 


WEATHER REPORT OF “72-73, 
1872, Nov. (11 days,) inside the clamp, 39° 
* * outside, max. 42° min. 18°. 
Average for month outside, 28°. 
Dec. inside the clamp, 39°. 
“ outside, max. 42° min. 4° below. 
Average outside, 18°. 
1873 Jan. inside the clamp, 39°. 
“ outside, max. 34° min. 8° below. 
Average outside, 20°. 
Feb. inside the clamp, 39°. 
” outside, max. 42° min. 6° below. 
Average outside, 18°. 
Mar. 20 days, inside the clamp, 39° 
“ ° outside, max. 42°min 6° bel. 
Average outside, 22°. 

Thus you will see the temperature inside did 
not vary from 39° during 120 days, while out- 
side we had polar winds and arctic cold with 
very much snow and 16 in. of ice in our streams. 
Not a day from the 20th of Nov. to the 2d of 
April that bees could fly without chilling in 
this latitude. Many bees were dead the lst of 
Jan., and all for want of a cleansing flight had 
soiled their combs badly, and were in a coma- 
tose state. 


Comparisons to be just must be made in the 
same localities. One neighbor lost 45 out of 
79 hives, another 60 out of 70, another 7 out of 
9, another 34, all he had, while at this date, 
July 11th, they have barely reached the swarm- 
ing point. While from mine I have at same 
date taken out 700 pounds box honey and made 
18 swarms, and still they are working with a 
will. 

To return to my subject; my bees had been 
confined 120 days, and though the weather was 
below the freezing point and snow deep, I 
dared not leave them longer So the 20th of 
March I opened the entrance to the clamp the 
earth was frozen 10 in., 2 in. unfrozen, straw 
damp, roof boards dry outside, inside some 
moisture had settled upon the roof and a slight 
mould also. A bee on the wing met me at the 
entrance with a joyful hum that gladdened my 
heart—did not find them torpid—they were 
thickly clustered on the top of the frames and 
edges of the honey boards, found not a comb 
that I here discarded from mould, and from one 
to three frames of brood to the hive. Thus dis- 
posing of the theory that bees will not breed in 
darkened confinement. Found 1 queenless hive 
dead, and 3 three comb under that I had used 
for queen rearing, and ventilated the same as 
full hives, they could not keep up the requisite 
heat. Another hive had but a pint of bees but 
a fine Italian queen. I gave brood from time 
to time, and at this date, Jyly 11th, they have 
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- made 75 pounds box honey. Thus I brought 


through 38 out of 42 hives. 

Very happy at my success I went to work 
witha will. Weighed each hive and placed 
them upon their summer stands. The difference 
in weight was 276 pounds, making an average 
of 634 to the hive for 120 days; the highest 
consumption per hive was 11 pounds, the lowest 
4t¢ pounds. The weather for two weeks fol- 
lowing was very bad. Two heavy snow storms, 
and one heavy northeast rain storm, so they did 
not have a fly until April 3d, 134 days from the 
20th of Nov. Now why did they during this 
leng confinement not die, as did those kept on 
summer stands? My answer is, they were ina 
iow equable temperature, 7° above the freezing 
point. Their consumption of honey was small, 
they did not become gorged with their fiaces 
as did those on summer stands compelled to 
feed largely to sustain existence, and again they 
were in Egyptian darkness, and therefore quiet. 
Novice has propounded what may be considered 
an axiom when he says, “unless bees can be 
kept where water does not freeze, they had 
better be in the sun as much as possible.” 

Some modifications of the clamp are suggested 
by my experience. Put the roof boards 2 in. 
apart and lay on 12 in. of straw and 6 in. of 
earth. Put a 4x4 vent in center. I had none 
at that point. This would avoid condensation 
of moisture on the inside of clamp. 

The cost of such a clamp is slight. $10 for 
upright, ridge pole, and roof boards covered all, 
but the building and digging, which was done 
odd spells by my hired manand self. By renew- 
ing the earth in the spring it will last many 
years. 

The small consumption of honey, low equable 
temperature, fine condition of bces in the 
spring is ample compensation for the outlay, 
and is as satisfying as it would be to a good 
farmer to know that his stock is well housed 
from the biting blasts of winter. 

There is no trouble in propagating bees, the 
great problem is to winter them successfully. 
This article looks formidable on paper, but I 
trust I have been as terse as possible with the 
proper elucidation of the subject. 

Cuas. D. Hreparp. 

Auburn, N. Y. 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Hiving Italians. 





I had been expecting for several days that my 
beautiful Italian queen purchased of A. Benedict 
would lead out a swarm. I was working some 
distance from my apiary, when upon looking up 
I saw they were swarming. Would they light 
or would they go off ? ah, that is the question. 
I started toward the hive, upon the run you may 
bet, and commenced looking for the queen. 
Half the swarm had come out. I stood watch- 
ing, wondering and trembling, I should think 





about a minute, when behold! I saw her on the 
board in front of the hive. I just picked her 
up and put her in a queen cage, went and got a 
hive, set the old hive away several feet and set 
the new one in its place. Took off the cover, 
laid the queen on the frames, and stood back to 
see what the result would be. 

After circling around, roaring, buzzing, and 
whirring for about ten minutes, back they 
began to come, and upon discovering their 
queen, in they went. Then I set my new 
hive away and returned the old hive to its 
place. 

Well, that was pretty well done; but how 
was it with your next swarm? 

Well, I'll tell you. I was fixing to go away 
from home, when the cry was made, “ bees 
swarming!” Around the houseI went, and sure 
enough, my mammoth 18-frame hive was send- 
ing out a tremendous big swarm. I looked for 
my queen, but she escaped my notice, and they 
lit high on a large apple tree. I got my hive 
arranged with table cloth in front to shake the 
bees upon. Tooka box, went up the ladder, 
shook the bees into the box and down I went. 
(Thought I to myself, I've got younow!) I 
shook them upon the table cloth in front of the 
hive, and sir, would you believe it, not a bee 
could I get to go into that hive. They immedi- 
ately began to rise. “Go it boots,” says L 
About half the swarm had arose, when to my 
joyful satisfaction, I discovered the queen. She 
was attempting to fly. but I knocked her back 
with my hand, and picked her up and caged 
her. I then proceeded the same asI did with 
my first swarm and hived them successfully, or 
rather let them hive themselves. 

Had you any further trouble with any of your 
swarms ? 

Yes sir, I had about the same difficulty with 
others, but managed to get them hived; and so 
far as my experience goes, large swarms of Ital- 
ians are harder to manage in hiving than black 
swarms. Hereafter, I think I shall divide my 
bees, and not let them swarm, for I cannot see 
but they do just as well when properly divided. 

Ina J. ManvVILLE. 

Sparta, Ohio. 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 
Our Second Swarming. 








I told you, 1 think, that I was quite satisfied 
with my first experience in “natural” swarming ; 
so well satisfied was I, indeed, as to resolve never 
to have another. 

But I could not make up my mind to at once 
destroy all queen-cells but one, in the old hive. 
There were divers reasons for this. 

How should I select the right one? Nature— 
if Darwin be right—would see to it that the fittest 
of those embryo princesses should be preserved 
for queenly rule. For her unerring law should 
I venture to substitute the mere blind chance 
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which any choice of mine must be? 

I had never heard the pipings of a young queen. 
Should I deprive myself of this pleasure—the 
pleasure of listening to an entirely new sound? 

I had, withall, considerable curiosity to know 
how the bees would wish to manage affairs for 
themselves. Should I forego the chance of learn- 
ing something respecting their plans? of study- 
ing their caprices? Of course1 should have my 
own way inthe end. (So little had experience 
taught me.) Of course I should keep the closest 
watch—but might I not wait a little ? 

The days went by. I waited and watched, and 
meanwhile such numbers of baby bees crept forth 
from their little cribs in this hiye, that I began to 
ask myself if another colony might not be taken 
from it without the slightest risk. Ere long I 
had assured myself that this might be done. 

Not willingly did I postpone this division until 
the oldest princess had made her appearance upon 
the stage. It was acase of necessity. I had no 
hives—was daily expecting some. That I chanced 
to be in such a predicament was not my fault— 
but to explain how it chanced would, I fear, be 
tedious both to you and to me, dear reader. 

On the morning of June 12th, the pipings of 
the young queen were clearly to be heard, 
together with replies from a still prisoned sister 
princess. It was interesting, and I was highly 
pleased to know that the bees were of the same 
mind as myself in regard to their separation. 
But there was need of prompt action, for the 
morning was fair, and the sun hurried up above 
the tree-tops without consulting our convenience 
in the least. 

“Tt will never do,” I said to Nellie, “to wait 
longer for a hiye, yet the hives may be here in 
two hours. Can’t we improvise a hive that will 
hold at least the nucleus of our new colony for 
that length of time ?” 

Searching for a box in garret, cellar and barn, 
we finally found one, which we surrounded and 
darkened with blankets, we (for safety) sat in 
one corner of the sitting room. To this recepta- 
cle I consigned, and snugly covered in two frames 
—each comb covered thickly with bees, and each 
having two or three queen cells. 

Returning to the old hive we soon discovered 
the young princess, too intent upon destroying 
her rivals to cease piping or to be disturbed in 
the least by our investigations. Very carefully 
then did we look over the remaining combs, 
finding and cutting out five or six queen-cells. 
Sometimes we accidentally liberated an inmate 
but in each case she was promptly secured, and 
tenderly put under a tumbler along with a drop 
of honey. 

“Now,” I said complacently, when we had 
finished this work, “I believe there is no danger 
whatever, yet to make assurance doubly sure, we 
will give them a frame of uncapped brood. Then 
if the queen should fly out, the bees will not 
follow her,” 

About this time Richard returned from the 
depot and—yes, he had the hives! 

But—well, “mistakes will happen sometimes in 
the best of ‘manufactories,’” I suppose. As to 
the outside the hives were well enough, perhaps, 
but on opening them I found that of all their 





frames there was not one that I could use. For- 
tunately I had on hand some frames of my own, 
which, with some alteration, could be made te do; 
and at once we went to work at them. 

Just then I discovered that the bees in the box 
were growing restless, had found a hole, and 
were escaping in a straight line to the window. 
Hastily transferring their two frames to an emp 
hive—noticing as I did so that one queen cell 
yielded up its occupant—I set the hive on its 
stand and left them to do as they liked, while I 
hurried back to my work on the frames. This 
was not finished when Nellie quietly remarked : 

“ Cyula, your bees are swarming!” 

I supposed it was those I had just been hand- 
ling, but what was my surprise to find that the 
swarm was issuing from the old hive, where, as I 
thought, everything had been left just right with 
a young queen holding undisputed sway. 

Concluding not to repeat the experiment which 
had resulted successfully with our first swarm, 
but rather to be sensible and do as other people 
do, we silently watched them until they were all 
out and, to our great satisfaction, had clustered 
upon a small bush not ten feet from the hive. 
The cluster—though quite a respectable one— 
was not very large, and as there seemed to be a 
goodly number of bees left in the old hive, I 
determined to hive the swarm and afterward 
unite them with the bees I had previously taken 
away. 

We hived them ourselves—Nellie and I—gave 
them what frames we had prepared, and then 
returned to our work. This was about finished, 
when, to our dismay, we beheld our new swarm 
once more rushing forth. We were somewhat 
reassured to see them again clustering in the same 
place as before. Again we hived them, and this 
time in a hive properly prepared and fitted with 
frames. During the operation, the queen fell to 
the ground. I picked her up and put her in the 
hive. Fatal mistake! it had been better to have 
put her under the tumbler. We gave these bees 
a comb of uncapped brood—we shaded them very 
carefully from the sun—once more we hopefully 
and trustingly left them to their own device. 

“ Why did they leave the old hive in the first 
place ?” asked Nellie. 

“ Probably we overlooked a queen-cell. We 
must find out as soon as dinner is over,” I replied, 
as we returned to our appropriate “sphere” 
within doors, 

While still at the dinner table, an only too 
familiar sound was heard. It was—of course it 
was—our bees leaving for the third time! [I 
knew intuitively that this must be the final leave- 
taking, and although when they started for the 
woods I grimly followed in the wake of Richard 
and Nellie as far as the fence, it was without a 
hope or expectation of any kind. 

Richard went on through brush and brier, over 
logs and around the roots of upturned trees— 
for their course must needs be over the worst 
spot in all the woods, a place where two years 
before a small tornado had whirled through. 

He followed them till he reached the “dark 
woods ””—(I don’t know whether this phrase is 
peculiar to this locality or not; it means pine and 
hemlock as distinguished from maple, beech, etc.) 
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Here, seeing that they rose above the tops of the 
tallest pines, keeping straight on, he desisted and 
returned. 

And here, I suppose, my already too long story 
naturally ends. But there is a circumstance con- 
nected therewith which I wish to mention because 
I don’t understand it. On looking into the old 
hive in the afternoon, I found, to my amazement, 
on the comb of uncapped brood put in in the 
morning, no Jess than six queen-cells started. 
All contained eggs but one, and in this was a 
plump little larva swimming in royal jelly. We 
at once concluded (perhaps erroneously) that we 
had not overlooked a queen-cell—that there was 
no queen in the hive. Without looking further, 
we took away their fine beginnings and returned 
them one of the combs I had hung in the box in 
the morning, on which was one queen-cell intact. 
(By the way, despite the elopement of my swarm 
I determined not to yield the point of having two 
colonies. I put our nucleus of a swarm with their 
queen and their remaining comb, minus its queen- 
cells, into the deserted but furnished hive. I 
contracted the space properly, and with a little 
help in the shape of capped brood, and most excel- 
lent work on their part, they have become a very 
fine young colony indeed.) Next morning I 
observed a dead queen lying at the entrance of 
the old hive. Looking into the hive in some 
alarm, I found a very lively young queen. 

Now, what puzzles me is this; if those bees 
had a queen, why, reduced in numbers as they 
were, did they start a queen-cell? If they had 
no queen where did the dead queen come from ? 

Another (to me) curious circumstance connected 
with the queen of this hive, occurred a week 
later. Opening the hive to search for eggs, we 
espied her youthful majesty hurrying about in a 
very unqueenly way, without a guard, at the 
same time piping vigorously ! 

I thought this never occurred except when her 
royal highness was upon the war path. 

Cyvia LINswIck. 


a> 


[For the American Bee Journal.] 


“Progressive Bee-Oulture”"—-A Criticism. 








I received, nearly a year ago, the following 
letter : 
HAwEsvi.e, April 26, 1872. 
Dear Srr—I mail you with this a copy ofa 
pamphlet I have just issued, entitled “ Progressive 
Bee-Culture.” Please read it carefully, and give 
me your opinion of the theories advanced. Very 
likely you will disagree with me on some points, 
but as careful an observer as you seem to be, 
cannot fail to verify much thatisin it. I have 
read your articles in bee culture, on hives, with 
much interest, and would be pleased if you would 
criticise the new idea in the same journal, or in 
the A. B. JouRNAL. Yours, etc., 
(Signed.) D. L. Apatr. 


The ideas expressed by Mr. Adair in this 
pamphlet were indeed so different from mine in 
several respects; they seemed to me so new, so 
eccentric, that E made up my mind to examine 
them closely, and compare them with my old 





observations and some recent experiences, in 
order to decide whether they are correct as well 
asnew. This is why my answer was delayed. 
Here is the result of this work: 

Bees not endowed with reason ; (p: 2.) 

Mr. Adair says that bees are not endowed with 
reason; “they cannot be educated; they act 
according to the laws which govern matter, 
which are as unvarying as the laws governing 
the mathematical sciences; as the lightnin 
descending from the clouds selects the metal 


One day I took a queen from a nucleus where 
she was beginning to lay. That queen had gone 
out several times before she metadrone. It was 
in the fall. I put her in a cage, which I placed 
in the hive in which I intended to introduce her. 
Two days after I opened the hive, as I wanted to 
see whether the bees would accept her. I took 
the queen out. She was scared, flew off, and 
after having whirled around once or twice above 
my head she disappeared. Thinking she had 
gone back to the spot where the nucleus used to 
be, I went there immediately, and I found her in 
search of the nucleus I had taken off and united 
with others. I tried to catch her, and, as I 
could not succeed, I brought a small empty hive, 
like the one in which she had been raised; but 
she had again disappeared. I thought she was 
lost; but no! Not finding the nucleus in its 

lace she had returned to the hive, in which 
E had intended to introduce her. I found her on 
the bottom-board of the hive, surrounded by the 
bees, and she soon entered the hive. 


Is that a mechanical act, like that of lightning 
descending on the metal rod? And can Mr, 
Adair deny that there is in it: 1. An act of 
remembrance, that prompted the queen to return 
to her former abode? 2. An act of reflection, 
since having not found the nucleus in its place 
the queen returned to the hive? 3. As a conse- 
quence of the others, an act of reasoning on the 
part of this queen? 

Bees cannot be educated. 

Undoubtedly they cannot be taught to read or 
write; to know good from evil; but we can, ina 
certain measure, in accordance with their intel- 
lectual capacity, increase or diminish their pro- 
pensities for such or such a thing. For instance, 
we can modify or augment their anger and robbing 
propensities, etc. 

If, in the spring, you open a hive frequently, 
employing the greatest care in handling the bees, 
so as not to excite them, you will notice that this 
hive becomes more tractable every day; the 
young bees becoming accustomed to being visited 
and handled. If, on the contrary, you act roughly 
with them, they become crosser all the time. 
This fact is recognized by all bee-keepers. 


Several years ago, I had an Italian colony, 
whose bees became inveterate robbers. I had 
brought to my apiary about forty colonies, in 
boxes or gums, that were old and cracked on every 
side. It took a constant overseeing to prevent 
and stop robbing. One day, as I had brought 
home ten colonies and had left for another load, 
this Italian ge No. 18, began to rob in a 
furious manner. stopped them on my return, 
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but they annoyed us during the rest of the sea- 
son. We could hardly open a hive without 
seeing the robbers of No. 18 arrive in great 
numbers. I expected winter to destroy this pro- 
nsity, but they were as bad after as ever before. 
appily, it was the only hive in our apiary that 
had such a characteristic. 

One day the son of one of our neighbors came 
and told us that our bees were robbing one of 
their hives. ‘It is probably No. 18 that is rob- 
bing,” answered I. Indeed, we found No. 18 
working as during harvest, whilst the other 
hives were quiet. My son went to see the robbed 
hive ; it had neither queen, brood nor bees. To 
change the character of this hive we had to use 
the greatest care in handling honey, and when- 
ever there was any danger of robbing we had to 
close No. 18 for a time. After two or three 
months, the old robbing bees having died, and 
being replaced by young bees, this hive became 
as quiet as any other Italian stock, and quieter 
than black bees generally. When we open some 
nuclei in the apiary the black bees are always 
the most ne in this matter. 

The robbing and stinging propensities of bees 
can therefore be increased or decreased by man. 
They can be educated in this matter, at least. 

Eggs.—-According to Mr. Adair, the eggs of 
bees do not differ substantially from the seeds of 
the poppy or of the tomato. There is, however, a 
great difference. The seed of the poppy has 
been fertilized before its development, and could 
not have developed if this fertilization had not 
taken place; whilst the egg of the bee can 
develop itself without any forced action, and is 
capable of fecundation only after its growth, and 
when it leaves the cluster of eggs of the ovaries, 

“Ina normal colony such eggs always pro- 
duce worker-bees, and although from the same 
eggs queens may be produced, it is only when 
there is some derangement in the proper balance 
of the hives, and consequently is abnormal ” (p. 3.) 

“Drones are an abnormality.” 

I cannot conceive how the production of 
queens and drones is an abnormality, or an 
irregular act. All beings that belong to the 
animal kingdom are perpetwated by the mating of 
both sexes. An abnormality would bea race of 
animals that would perpetuate with the help of 
only one sex. But nothing is more normal than 
the reproduction of animals of either sex, since 
without this reproduction the race would perish. 

“General causes of production of drones and 
queens.—There are physical qualities that pertain 
to the queen alone. The most general cause 

rtains to the whole colony, and is the result, as 
in the production of queens, of some derange- 
ment in the proper balance of the hive. ...When 
honey becomes abundant in the fields....the 
hive is rapidly filled, and consequently the laying 
room is contracted, and the queen finds herself 
suddenly deprived of cells in which to deposit 
the fast accumulating eggs; the result is a physi- 
cal derangement of the reproductive organs, 
and consequently drone eggs, which she is com- 

lied (why ?) to lay in drone cells if there be any 
n the hive.” 

Here is a fact that destroys the whole of Mr. 

Adair’s arduous theories on the production of 





drones. I never leave an 
hives, except in those that I destine to the pro- 
duction of drones. These hives I select with 
the aim of securing pure fertilization for my 
queens. Now I have never seen my queens lay 
drone eggs when they have no drone combs, 
except in case of disease or old age. The pbysi- 
cal derangement, therefore, takes place only in 
Mr. Adair’s imagination. 

Moreover, every year, as early as March, I 
introduce drone comb in strong, pure, and pro- 
lific colonies, in the centre of tke hive. The 
result is that the queen lays eggs in it almost 
immediately, as this comb is placed in the 
warmest part of the hive. This also upsets Mr. 
Adair’s theory; for these queens lay drone eggs 
without experiencing the physical derangement 
of which Mr. Adair speaks. 

A normal colony of bees ; (p. 5.) 

“ A perfectly balanced normal colony of bees 
consists only of a queen and workers; and so 
long as the balance is maintained, there is no 
necessity for any other members being added.” 

I do not understand this. We see, daily, colo- 
nies composed of queen and workers, and there- 
fore well balanced and normal, raising drones and 
young queens, and swarming. 

“ Another fact—Another fact of great impor- 
tance is that so long as the balance is perfect, no 
drone-comb will be constructed by the bees, nor 
will any queen cell be commenced.” 

I do not understand this any better. A well- 
balanced colony, having queen and workers, will 
build drone combs as soon as it is strong enough 
todoso. By what Mr. Adair says, it would 
appear that as long as a hive has no drones, it is 
well-balanced, and will raise neither drone nor 
queen cells. Therefore, a hive that never had 
drones could never have any, and could never 
swarm. 


“ And still another —And we venture to assert 
another fact; that in such a colony the bees can 
generate wax and construct combs as rapidly as 
it is needed for the brooding of the queen and 
the storing of honey.” (Same page.) 

It is a recognized fact, that bees build comb 
only according to their needs. So if we hive a 
swarm in an empty hive, this swarm will build 
if the harvest is good, and will stop building as 
soon as the harvest ceases. 


Let us suppose that a short time after hiving 
the swarm, a heavy honey harvest should take 
place—such a crop as Gallup spoke about, when 
a hive gathers thirty or forty pounds of honey 
per day ; will the bees of the swarm have enough 
comb to store all that they can gather? No! 
Evidently, Mr. Adair is thus mistaken, when he 
says that a hive will always have enough of 
comb for the storing of honey. It is principally 
for want of room that the extractor is so useful 
to bee-keepers. 

Another proof, of the falsity of this theory, 
lies in the fact that, if you give transferred combs 
to a colony when honey is abundant in the blos- 
soms, the bees will fill them before they fasten 
them—either through lack of time, or lack of 
wax—and the combs thus filled will fall, or be- 
come deformed, by the weight of honey. 
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“ Brood crowded out by honey—The remedy.— 
Mr. Adair’s remedy is to put, between the brood 
combs, some empty frames, in which the bees will 
build and the queen will lay. This process is not 
new, but itis bad. Nine times out of ten, the 
bees being in a great hurry, will build drone 
combs, as the queen will fill them with eggs, it 
will be worse than nothing at all. I do not 
know if this drone-laying will destroy what Mr. 
Adair calls the perfect balance of the colony, but I 
know, from experiment, that the harvest will 
thereby be diminished. 

Mr. Adair then tries to draw a conclusion from 
all his theories, and to demonstrate the uncer- 
tainty of former devices, and to prove that the 
Adair hive alone produces the certainty of non- 
swarming; that it produces as much box-honey 
as the other hives produce extracted honey ; that 
it produces no drones, etc., etc. 

His hive is the best, for it has no space be- 
tween the frames and the sides; and last, but not 
the least, we are all empirics; he alone has the 
true--the sole science of bee-keeping. But I 
will cite, for fear of not being believed. 

His theory will show: “That what has been 
called scientific bee-culture is founded on em- 


_ piricism, baving isolated facts, and many of them 


_ false, for its basis: and, what bas been called 


| system, is no system at all; the Dzierzon theory, 


upon which it is founded, being merely the dis- 
covery of a series of facts that, while true in the 
main, have been imperfectly understood, and 
attributed to wrong causes....In the course of 
the investigations that have led me to the fore- 
going conclusions, I have experimented with 


| every plausible hive that has been presented ; 


and, finding none of them unobjectionable, I 


| attempted to construct a hive that would not do 


violence to the nature and instincts of the bees. 
The final result was the application of a new 


_ principle in their construction, which would do 
| away with the inconvenience of the Cook frame- 





hive, with spaces around them, that had to be 
filled wp with bees, to maintain the colony in a 
proper condition. This I accomplished with my 
section bee-hive.”. .. .(p. 12.) 

Friends! bee-keepers, burn your hives, and 
adopt the Adair hive! As for me, I will be con- 
tent with the hive that I have used for the past 
eight years. I think it commodions, simple, easy 
to manage and convenient for bees, for I have 
never seen bees filling up the spaces around the 
frames, to maintain the colony in a proper con- 
dition, as Mr. Adair thinks it to be; and I would 
not trade it for another. It is simply the old 
style of Quinby hive, enlarged to eleven frames. 
Ifill only eight or nine frames and put in two par- 
tition boards, one on each side. The remaining 
spaces in the sides are occupied by the young 
bees, before they can act as honey gatherers, who 
would otherwise cluster on the outside, or 
remain in the hive, thus being in the way of the 
working: bees. 

As soon as the harvest begins, the bees fill the 
brood-chamber with honey, and the queen does 
not find more room to deposit her eggs. If 
things were left in such a state the colony would 
swarm, but I place, in the side space,an emnty 
drone comb, and as soon as the bees bring honey 





into it I put on the honey-boxes or frames. The 
result is that, for the last six or seven years, I 
have had very few natural swarms. Pao not 
entirely prevent natural swarming, but I think I 
prevent it as much as possible. 

This hive is a top opening hive. The frames do 
not come together in any point. I could visit 
two of my hives in the time that would be 
necessary to open one Adair hive. I oom of it 
knowingly. The Adair hive differs, only in afew 
points, from the hive that Huber used for his 
experiments three-fourths of a century ago; be- 
sides, Mr. Adair procured me an opportunity to 
try his hive. In April, 1869, he offered to send 
me one of his hives. I accepted and received the 
hive with the right to use it. I transferred a 
colony into it immediately. The transferring, so 
easy in frames seven-eighths broad, was difficult 
on account8of the breadth of the sections (one 
inch anda half.) After a few days I opened the 
hive again, to remove the ligatures; but, when I 
brought the sections together again I could not 
close them without killing many bees—and 
nothing grieves me so much as to destroy these 
interesiing insects. The section being one and a 
half inches across, and coming in close contact 
together all around, I dare Mr. Adair to replace 
the sections of a strong colony without crushing 
hundreds of bees. Then, when I returned the 
box to its place, in the outer case, the bees, re- 
turning from the fields, had spread in this outer 
case; many more were crushed, and some would 
not go out atall. I had to brush them out. I 
supposed that after I would become used to 
handling this hive I would be wore skillful, but 
it was always the same thing. At last one day 
I perceived that, in the preceding visit, I had 
crushed the queen between two sections, and I 
made up my mind to transfer the colony into 
another hive. This Adair hive is still in my 
apiary. I use it, not as a hive, but as a tool-box. 
I should add, however, that since that time I 
have used the Adair section honey-boxes for 
surplus honey. They are not bandy for the 
extractor, but they sell very readily whenever 
the combs are built straight in them. 


Cu. DADANT. 
Hamilton, I., April, 1873. 


Reports, Experiences, Eto, 








John. A. Gunther, of Milwaukee, informs us 
that the yield at date of July 4, from a swarm 
bought May 9, has been four swarms and twenty- 
eight pounds of extract honey. 


W. D. Wright, of Knowlesville, Albany Co., 
N. Y., writes July 8, 1873: 

Bees are doing splendidly here, this season. 
Honey has been very abundant since the first 
of June. 


S. Rowell, Minnesota, writes July, 1873: 

Bees doing first-rate on basswood ; have taken 
400 pounds of honey from eight swarms and 
their increase up to date, July 20; hives full, 
ready for the extractor again to-morrow. 
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John Morgan, of Mill Creek, Utah, writes 
July 11, 1873: 

We have had a bad spring in Utah, for bees. 
Some have lost all, and are discouraged. The 
honey season commenced here about two weeks 
ago. We will have to use the extractor to give 
the queens more room to keep the colonies 
populous. 


W. G. Smith, Columbia, Mo., writes July 
20, 1873: 

Bees done very well here up to about the 1st 
of July, but not much since. I had eleven 
colonies, seven in box-hives, which I transferred 
and have increased to sixteen, and taken about 
100 pounds of box-honey and 500 pounds of 
extracted. My bees are all very strong, in fact 
strong enough to divide and make two of each 
one. 


B. A. Barbour, of Gordonsville, Virginia, 
writes June 24, 1873: 

Our honey season is nearly a failure. Surely 
we are being tried in a fiery furnace with our 
pets. Winter’s frost and summer’s sun play 
the same destructive part, but my motto is, 
“Never say die!” The “good time” will 
surely come again, and the more surely if we, 
meanwhile, preserve a brave heart and a con- 
stant spirit and fail not in our part. 


L. B. Aldrich, of Warsaw, Minn., writes July 
17, 18738: 

Bees are doing finely on basswood. I have 
only one swarm from forty old stocks, having 
tried to keep them back; one-third of them 
have two stories of Langstroth hives full of 
honey, and are storing honey inathird. Iam 
slinging the honey, and in no case doI kill 
sealed brood, and seldom disturb the larve. We 
raise queens, build new stocks and strengthen 
old ones with brood that goes through the 
slinger. 


William Stump, Pendleton, Ohio, writes July 
20, 1873: 

I have taken off most of the box-honey, and 
this coming week shall divide up and make 
new swarms. I have queens ready to give 
them. My plan is to keep colonies strong until 
after the surplus honey season is over and then 
divide. The season with us has been good. 
The ground is now white with clover, but there 
is not much honey in it. Bee-keepers here, 
who had slingers have taken out quantities of 
honey. I prefer to have mine in box hives, 
which retail at forty cents per pound. 


W. Perry, Sen., of Lynnville, Tenn., writes: 

I am a new beginner in apiculture in the im- 
proved hive. I commenced in the spring of 
1872, with about thirty stocks in the old log 
and box-hives; transferred six of them to the 
Langstroth hive, and put nineteen swarms in 
Langstroth hives, and at the close of the 
swarming season had forty-nine stocks, twenty- 
five in the Langstroth and twenty-four in the 





old box or gum-hive, five of which died during 
the winter. I now have eighty stocks in the 
Langstroth and thirteen in the old box-hives. 
They are all doing well in the Langstroth hive, 
except two, that have not increased their stocks. 
I fear they have what is called foul-brood. 


E. H. Miller, of Tonica, Illinois, writes July 
7, 1873: 

What few bees I have left appear to be doing 
very well; swarming and storing honey quite 
liberal. I placed 134 stocks into winter quar- 
ters one year ago last fall; they wintered well, 
but during March and April last eighty died 
with dysentery; placed seventy-five into winter 
quarters last fall, and commence this swarming 
season with fourteen stocks all told. What are 
we to do with this disease? Is there no cure 
or prevention? If so, I would like to see it in 
the JouRNAL in time to benefit bee-keepers this 
fall, so that, if possible, we may save such a 
disastrous loss as we have experienced for the 
past two winters. The loss in this section has 
been over 90 per cent. for the last two years. 


A subscriber writes from Mitchellville, Tenn., 
June, 1873: 

Bees are doing nothing this season in this 
section of country. The loss was considerable 
last winter, say half of all the stocks. Those 
that survived the winter came out weak in the 
spring. We had a cold and backward spring, 
the frost killing all the fruit-blossoms. We 
have had incessant rains for nearly two months, 
It has been with difficulty that bees could make 
a living up to this time, and consequently they 
have stored no surplus. Our section of country 
is not so good as some others for natural bee- 
pasture. Twenty-eight miles south from here 
is a much better location, being south of the 
range of mountains that divides the waters of 
the Cumberland and Green rivers. It is several 
degrees warmer, spring opens sooner, and there 
is much better pasture. 


W. H. S. Grout, of Poland Centre, Chau- 
tauqua county, N. Y., writes : 

I lost all my bees one year ago, with dysen- 
tery (five in number.) I see a good many 
writers are puzzled as to the cause of the disease 
that raged so fearfully amongst bees last winter. 
I am quite confident that honey-dew was the 
cause, here. Some was gathered in June, but 
larger quantities in September. I used the ex- 
tractor to get my surplus, and when winter 
came my bees had nothing but honey-dew to 
winter on. I put forty-four in a cellar, where 
I had wintered them successfully many times 
before, and left seven on their stands, packed 
all around with straw and chaff, but all died 
alike. A neighbor, half a mile from me, win- 
tered twenty swarms in box-hives, on their 
summer stands, with no protection, without 
losing any. This I attribute to the fact of their 
having plenty of good honey, the honey-dew 
being used mostly in the fall 
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Chicago, August, 1873. 


ERRATA. 
On Page 29, this number, first line of Italics ought 
to read “can bees ’’ instead of “ can he bees.” 
On Page 44, next to last line of Wm. Stump’s re- 
port from Ohio, ought to read “I prefer to have 
mine in boxes which retail at 40c. per peund.” 














Want of room compels us to crowd out anum- 
ber of excellent eommunications this month. 
oe 

THE authorities in charge of the exposition at 
Vienna refused to permit the exhibition of bees. 
Their products and the empty hives could be 
exhibited but not the living bees. 








Grorce Ezerry, of Schoenwald, writes to the 
Bienenzeitung that he bas sent money to Lafran- 
fanchy ¢& Co., of Be!lenz, for Italian queens, and 
after repeated efforts has been unable to recover 
from them either money or queens, and therefore 
warns all other bee-keepers to be cautious lest 
they will also be swindled by these dealers. The 
editor in a note to the above adds that he has 


received many and like complaints concerning 
Chevallv. 
oo oe 

BEE KEEPERS will find in this issue of the 
JOURNAL the advertisement of a honey carrier for 
the safe transportion of comb honey. We have 
examined this invention, and believe it will prove 
to be all that is claimed for it, and cheerfully rec- 
ommend it, as we will all other useful inventions 
that we honestly think advances the interests of 
wee-keepers. 


oe 


Back Velames and Numbers, 


Mr. George 8S. Wagner, having desired to be 
velieved of the correspondence aud mailing, 
eonnected with applications for back volumes 
for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, we have 
obtained from him the entire stock, and they are 
aow on hand, completely arranged, in our office. 
Of Vol. I. we have a large supply, and therefore 
offer it at the low price of one dollar, sent by 
mail and post paid. This volume is worth five 
times its price to any intelligent bee keeper. It 
contains a full elucidation of scientific bee keep- 
ing, including the best statement extaut. of the 
eelebrated Dzierzon theory. These articles run 
through eight numbers, and are from the pen of 
the Baron of Berlensch. We can furnish a few 
sets of Vols. IL., VI. and VIL., with the exception 
ef a single number in each, whichis missing. Of 
Wols. I{]., IV. and V., we can supply a few com- 








plete sets, of Vol. VIII. we have but a few com- 
plete sets left. Ordinary back volumes will be 
sent on receipt of $1.50 per volume, and single 
numbers at twenty cents each. Any numbers 
that fail to reach subscribers by fault of mail, we 


are at all times ready to send, on application, free 
of charge. 

Beginners in bee culture, who desire to read up 
in the literature of bee-keeping, are on 
advised to obtain the back volumes now offered. 
We will send the entire set, which, as above ex- 
plained, will be deficient about three numbers 
only, on receipt of ten dollars, delivering them at 
the express office in this city. 


A Queer Paragraph. 

The following editorial paragraph appeared in 
Mr. King’s Bee-Keepers’ Journal for June: 

“ By Mr. Clark’s last JouRNAL, we notice that 
he has moved to 25 West Lake-st. Since that, 
however, we have received notice from him to 
send our exchange copies to his paper at Guelph, 
Canada. We withdraw our address from Chicago, 
for the present, and request our readers to send 
all communications hereafter, to New York.” 


The above is calculated to misiead in two or 
three ways, and is withal so artfully worded, that 
more than one meaning can be extracted from it. 
We therefore take leave to make some little crit- 
icism and comment upen it. 

Mr. King informs his readers in the first place 
as follows:—“ By Mr. Clark’s last JOURNAL we 
notice that he has moved to 25 West Lake-st.” 
Now this is contrary to fact. Mr. King noticed 
nothing of the kind “in Mr. Clark’s last Journal.” 
What he did notice there was a very different 
announcement. It was as follows :-“‘ REMOVAL: - 
‘Vhe office of this Journal is removed from 146 
Madison st., to 25 West Luke-st., Chicago.” It 
was not he but the Journal whose removal was 
announced,—a very different affair. 

“ Since that, however, we received notice from 
him to send our exchange copies to his paper to 
Guelph, Canada;” the impression sought to be 
conveyed being that instead of moving to another 
street in Chicago, he had changed his mind and 
gone to Guelph. 

“We withdraw our address from Chicago, for 
the present :” when we got so far we supposed 
Mr. King meant he had kindly acceded to our 
request not to send the exchange to Chicago, but 
to Guelph, though we couldn’t see any sense in 
devoting an editorial notice to so small an item 
of information. We soon found this was a mis- 
apprehension, for lo! and behold! Mr. King pro- 
ceeds to say, “and request our readers to send all 
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communications to New York.” This is Mr. 
King’s peculiar way of announcing the fact that 
his Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, which was ushered 
into being at Chicago rather more than a year 
ago amid such a flourish of trumpets, and has 
grown “small by degrees and beautifully less,” 
has no longer any abiding-place in Chicago. It 
never had except in name and profession. It 
never was a bona fide Chicago institution. It 
was a mere “address”: only that and nothing 
more. Ard now that is withdrawn. 

But what has this to do with Mr. Clark’s move- 
ments? Well, some people have a singular, 
enigmatical way of setting forth their mental pre- 
cesses on paper. A little explanation is needed 
to enable the reader to put that and that together. 
In the present case, a brief narration will best 
explain things. 

Shortly after the death of the late Mr. Wagner, 
an effort was made to form a joint stock company 
to carry on the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and a 
circular was sent round to a number of leading 
bee-keepers to that effect. It was part of the plan 
as stated in the circular, to remove the JouRNAL 
to Chicago. Mr. King got wind of this and 
proceeded in hot haste to forestall the movement 
by producing a beautiful specimen number of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine, hailing from Chicago. 
This naturally threw cold water on the project, 
and led to hesitancy and delay. We were in 
Chicago last October, and called at the “ office,” 
so called, of the Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. A glance 
round revealed the true state of things. It was 
a mere local agency of the New York journal. 
We felt that so palpable a farce need not hinder 
the contemplated removal of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Correspondence and negotiations were 
entered into, the result of which was ar arrange- 
ment by virtue of which the JouRNAL was 
removed bodily to Chicago in January. With- 
out seeking or planning on our part, it so came 
about, by a sort of poetic justice, or providential 
retribution, that on maturing arrangements for 
the permanent publication of this journal, we 
became joint occupants with the Norwood Print- 
ing Company of the very premises, 25 West Lake 
street, at which Mr. King’s sham shingle had been 
displayed for some months previously. Well 
might the removal of the A. B. J. to 25 West 
Lake-st. be a bitter pill for Mr. King under the 
circumstances. But if he had not made queer, 
awkward wry faces over swallowing it in the 
June number of his paper, we would have spared 
his feelings this little narration. The simple 
truth is, that a mean attempt on his part to head 





off the friends of the A. B. J. in their efforts to 
put it on a good, strong, prosperous footing, has 
proved a mortifying failure, and hence the con- 
temptible and misleading notice in reference to 
ourselves. 

The paragraph in question seems to require a 
little further personal explanation. We spent the 
first four months of the present year in Chicago, 
at downright hard work to establish the A. B. J. 
in its new position. Other interests and duties 
then required attention, and everything connected 
with the journal being in working order, we 
obtained the services of a competent assistant in 
the office, a thoroughly qualified bee-keeper, able 
to manage publication matters as well if not bet- 
ter than ourselves. We pull the editorial oar as 
at the first, but to do this it is not necessary to be 
constantly in the office. Having an apiary and 
other more important interests at Guelph, and it 
being a cool, delightful place, we suppose we can 
spend the summer months there if we choose, 
without asking Mr. King’s permission, and if he 
will be so very obliging as to address his exchange 
with us to that post office, we shall be able to pay 
our respects to any queer, ugly editorial para- 
graphs he may get off concerning us, more 
promptly than we have done in the present in- 
stance. 

If the object of such paragraphs is to convey 
the ‘mpression that the A. B. J. is an uncertain, 
ricketty institution liable to be annexed to Canada’ 
or to vanish from Chicago as the Bee-Keepers’ 
Magazine has done, we beg to assure Mr. King 
that he is not likely to enjoy the satisfaction of 
witnessing any such catastrophe. Twelve of the 
best bee-keepers on this continent are responsi- 
bly behind it, and we fancy that the interest man- 
ifested in it at Indianapolis last Deeember and the 
hearty manner in which its friends are rallying 
round it in its new western home, are pretty sure 
indications that it will both “go on and prosper.” 





[For the American Bee Journal.] 


Chips from Sweet Home, 





About 500 hives, in a range of five miles, 
were kept here last season, about 15 of them 
surviving. I had 55 last fall, and all apparently 
in good condition, but this spring my chips 
were very dry, as all my bees had quit keeping 
house. However, I went to G. B. Long’s, Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., and brought back 96 hives, so 
that I am now stocked up again. 


D. D. Pater. 
New Boston, Illinois. 
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[For the American Bee Journal.] 
“Gallup” Answers Questions, 





In answer to W. E. Freeman, page 187, Vol. 
VIIL., No. 8; first and foremost, bees at any time 
when they cannot gather honey and are rearing 
brood abundantly, are inclined to rob; and to 
prevent this, we at such times feed all such stocks 
and feed abundantly, and always feed just at 
night, and keep the entrances to all stocks prop- 
erly contracted, and we never have any trouble 
from robbers. At such times, if we handle our 
bees, we open the hives always just at night. 
With a very little observation, we soon learn to 
distinguish the aggressor from the agrieved. But 
if robbers have gotten possession and we wish to 
know where they come from, we sprinkle 
them with wheat flour and we can very soon 
detect the hive that they got into. Robbers go 
in empty and out loaded from the hive they are 
robbing, and a very little observation will learn a 
person to detect robbers at once. 

Your fourth question can be answered by this 
experiment :—Use the Adair form of hive Gallup- 
ized, and if it is not the most perfectly ventilated 
hive for both winter and summer that I ever saw 
then I am simply mistaken. It certainly is wrong 
to be breaking the hive loose from the bottom 
constantly. 

In answer to your sixth question, in a properly 
constructed hive and with proper care in hand- 
ling, Italian bees can be hardled several times 
per day without interfering with their labor in 
the least. In fact, the queen will keep on laying 
right before your eyes with the comb she is on in 
your hands, and it is a mistaken notion that bees 
must be smothered with smoke before opening 
the hive. Nowstep around back side of this 
hive, carefully lift off the top (have your smoke 
-on hand in case of need). Raise the honey board 
carefully and slowly by degrees and place it down 
by the side of the hive, now loosen the comb you 
wish to take out, and do it carefully without any 
jar or sudden motion, raise it out carefully and 
make your examination. Set it into an empty 
hive or set it up by the side of the hive, and 
examine another and replace all as carefully and 
the bees have been at work out and in with their 
accustomed regularity and we have used no 
smoke whatever. But if through any carelessness 
of handling we have aroused them, we have the 
smoke on hand and use it. Is any body hurt? 
I guess not, 

The seventh question is a drive at us. We 
positively have but very little patience with some 
of the patent humbugs of the day, and again we 
have but very little patience with parties who, as 
soon as they have obtained their first stand of 
bees, and do not yet know a queen from a drone, 
get up a patent hive and then set themselves up 
as authority on all matters appertaining to bee 
culture. We sometimes sting such parties most 
unmercifully. Yet if you do not believe that we 
are one of the best natured and most genial fel- 
a you ever saw, come and see us and be satis- 

ed. 

It appears that our friend Freeman has not 
read the back volumes of the JourNAL, for if he 





had, he would have seen an article from Gallup 
on extracting too late inthe season. Mr. Hosmer’s 
article that follows his on same page is a sound, 
sensible article, positive fact; every stock of bees 
in this vicinity that were kept breeding late and 
did not have their honey extracted too late in the 
season, wintered without any dysentery and win- 
tered just as well as they ever did in any season. 


E. GALLUP. 
Orchard, Mitchell Co., Iowa. 


{For the American Bee Journal.] 


A Strange Freak, 








Mr. Eprror:—I opened one of my nuclei some 
time ago, and found the bees destroying the 
brood. Thinking this a very strange freak I 
examined them more closely and found them busy 
in destroying brood and comb together. Some 
of the brood when uncapped was a pale pink.— 
Some had hatched but the young bees were 
unable to get out of the cells. These I tried to 
pull out, but they stuck to the cell asif they were 
glued. As I have never seen a case of foul brood 
I thought this was one. Can you or any of the 
readers of the JourRNAL tell why the bees were 
cutting the brood out and why the young bees 
were unable to get out of the cells? 

The bees swarmed out twice and left this brood 
some time before, but I returned them when they 
began to cut it out as related above. 

Cuas. E. WIDENER. 

Cumberland, Md., July 16, 1873. 


—_———_o-o—_ 





{For the American Bee Journal.] 


From Topeka, Kansas. 





Mr. Eprror.—At our last Bee-Keeper’s State 
Meeting, Mr. Cameron, of Lawrence, suggested 
that the easiest way to insert queen cells was to 
pick them off the comb and stick them in at 
the top, between the frames. Thinking that a 
good idea—one calculated to save a good deal 
of trouble, I have tried it with success by cut- 
ting out the cell, with very little comb attached, 
and running a long pin through the comb just 
above the cell; then, by separating the frames 
a very little, the cell can be let down to the pin, 
and is held there until fastened by the bees. 
The pin resting across the frames, saves the 
frequent loss of a cell from the bees working it 
down between the combs to the floor of the 
hive. 

I am having good success in introducing 
virgin Italian queens into black colonies, by 
taking a common queen cage and fastening a 
sealed queen-cell in at the top, with three or 
four cells of honey in a bit of comb at the bot- 
tom, putting a cork in each end to keep the 
bees from eating out the queen; then hang the 
cage between two frames, letting the ends of a 
long pin rest on the top of the frames. As 
soon as hatched—on the 13thor 14th day—open 
and kill the black queen in twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours; tiea bit of soft newspaper over 
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the lower end of the cage (first removing the 
cork and comb), and return the e. Open the 
hive not less than twelve hours aveutan and 
you will find your virgin queen in and all right. 

Kansas is certainly the poorest place for bees 
that one can well find, except at the end of the 
season. Until the first of August there is so 
little honey that no comb is made, and some- 
times breeding entirely ceases. Early, high 
winds keep the stocks weak, in connection with 
little honey, but if the stocks can be made 
strong by the first of August they will fill all 
the combs they can make, or that can be found 
for them to fill. G. F. MERRIAM. 

Topeka, Kan. 

P. 8.—Mr. Hosmer’s method of wintering 
weak stocks will not do here, unless one can 
keep them until the 10th of May, and let them 
out only on very fine days. The sudden changes 
in the weather, and the great propensity to rob, 
uses the weak stocks up very fast. We have 
not had any of the bee disease’ here yet, but 
last winter's cold killed large quantities. The 
Italians rob less with me than any other, and 
keep the moths off the combs far better than 
blacks, besides being hardier, better breeders 
and better honey gatherers. M. 


For the American Bee Journal.] 


Gallup Hits Somebody. 


Mr. Epiror:--Do not be alarmed about my 
quoting Mr. Adair, or from his works, nor even 
using some of his language, as I obtained full 
permission from him before I commenced. 
shall endeavor to give him full credit as far as 

ible. Mr. A. has ventured an assertion in 

rogressive Bee Culture to this effect: “That a 
perfectly balanced normal colony can generate wax 
construct comb as rapidly as is needed for the 
brooding of the queen and the storing of honey.” 
Now we think that we fully understand him. 





This form of hive would be just three feet long. 
Now make three hives a la mode Gallup, just 
twelve inches square, each contains eight combs, 
and we set the three one on top of the other, and 
we have a hive of the same capacity as of the 
other, only it is three feet high instead of three 
feet long. This hive certainly ought to suit 
Novice, as it would be one story better than his, 
and if it is a nice thing to lift off one story in 
order to get at the bottom hive, it certainly ought 
to be a great deal nicer to lift off two, and this 
hive would be covered by the Langstroth patent, 
and not by the King patent, so that Novice’s bees 
could find no fault on that score. 

Now we ask any candid bee-keeper who is 
using the Gallup frame to try the experiment, 
and satisfy yourself,don’t take Gallup's or Adair’s 
assersions as they are bound up with their pet 
New Idea and have gone to theorizing, ete. For 
ourselves we have tried tall hives to our satisfae- 
tion. Make the experiment with both good 
queens and everything but the form of hive as 
as near as possible, and when half the season is 
over, exchange combs, brood, bees and queens 
from one hive to the other, and at the time of 
the change extract the honey out of the way of 
the queens and mark the results. Or what would 
be better, use both stocks in their respective hives 
one season and exchange the following season. 
The combs are to be the same in every respect, 
all brood comb and all will be in the same sized 
frames. 

Now we actually think, that a blind man with 
his eyes shut could see as plain as day who was 
the father of Noah’s sons after the above experi- 
ment; but the blindest man we ever saw was & 
man who could see but would not. 

E. GaALLup. 


Report. 








H. H. Flick, Lavansville, Pa., writes July 8. 
1873: 
Bees are doing finely. We have an old-fash- 





We have experimented for years in this manner, 
by adding more workers than one queen could 
raise, and we thought we were doing a big thing. 
But we now think that in a hive of the proper 
form, one good queen can and will raise all the 
bees that are necessary to carry on the labors of 
the hive; if we double the quantity of honey 
a. the colony is thrown out of balance. 
f we donble the quantity of wax workers, it is 
the same, and if we double the quantity of nurs- 
ing bees we are no better off, only for the time 
being. In wh t form of hiye can we accomplish 
this desirable result with the least possible manip- 
ulation or labor ? 
During a steady yield of honey, a queen will 
occupy in my nuclei hive just about such a pro- 
rtion of three combs of brood, and the balance 
8 occupied with pollen and honey. Now place 
her in my standard hive of twelve combs and 
with the same proportion of bees she wil] occupy 
the twelve combs just as fully as she did the 
three, and in the same proportion. Now we will 


place her in the Adair form of hive containing 
twenty-four combs, and we have the same results. 


ioned season here; prospects are good yet for 
more; plenty of rain keeps up the clover to 
“fever heat.” I can turn off over 125 pounds of 
white clover honey per colony. 


a 


Chicago Honey Market. 








G. BAUMEISTER & CO. 
Wholesale and Retai! Dealers in 


HOWBY & BEESWAX, 
231 West Randolph Street. 


Will pay for choice white box honey 25@30c 
Fair to good 20@25c. 

Extracted, choice white 12@16c., fair to good 
10@12c. Strained 8@10c. 

Beeswax 30@33c, 
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